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The Week. 


THE people uphold Congress, On Tuesday sixty members were to 
be elected in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa. In 
the XX XIX. Congress, 47 of this 60 were Union and 13 Democrats. At 
this present writing it is impossible to give results exactly; but 
it seems certain that in the XL. Congress there will be at least 48 
Union men among the 60 elected yesterday, and but 12 Democrats. 
Iowa keeps her delegation unanimously Union. Ohio is as before, 17 
to 2, and perhaps it is 18 to 1. Pendleton, ablest of the Democrats, is 
certainly beaten. Indiana is said to have given her Lincoln majority— 
20,000—for the Union ticket. This is doubtful, and her delegation 
will probably stand as before—8 to 3. The news is fullest from 
Pennsylvania. No political contest in that State was ever fiercer, and 
the total vote is unexampled. The utmost efforts were made to carry 
the State for the Johnson party. How hard Cowan and the other 
managers worked is shown by the Philadelphia vote; the old Union 
majority was cut down by one-half; but the gates of the navy-yard 
could not prevail, and Geary went out of the city about 5,000 ahead of 
Clymer. Edgar Cowan is to be replaced by a “ Radical” senator. 
The delegation in Congress, instead of being 16 to 8, as now, is at least 
17 to 7, and probably 18 to 6. The issue was great, the verdict is de- 
cisive, and the country may well be thankful. 
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Tue President has issued a proclamation fixing the 29th of Novem - 
ber as a day of national thanksgiving. Documents of this sort are not, 
as a general rule, proper subjects of criticism or even comment; but 
we cannot help observing with pleasure that Mr. Johnson announces, 
with earnestness which bespeaks conviction, “ that those that are meek 
shall the Lord guide in judgment, and such as are gentle shall He 
teach His way,” thus formally dissolving his own connection with the 
church militant, of which he has been for so long a shining light. 

It is solemnly revealed that the President did not receive unfavor- 
ably, as was falsely reported by evil-minded persons, the delegation of 
New York Fenians, headed by Messrs. Kelly and McCafferty, which 
waited on him last week, but, on the contrary, * promised to give their 
petition his careful attention at the earliest possible moment.” Among 
the little requests made in the petition were the dismissal of Charles 
Francis Adams and all American consuls in Ireland. We respectfully 
suggest, however, that Mr. Adams, who has for five years been an ad- 











mirable public servant, be not recalled without being heard in his own 
defence; and if his fate be in the hands of the New York Fenians, 
why, it stands to reason that before them should he appear. The occa- 
sion would be a very “august” one, as the court papers say, for the 
Fenian Senate is a very dignified and reverend body. 
a oe 

GENERAL BuTLER, as he goes farther west, gets more savage in his 
tone towards the President, probably adapting his language to what 
he finds to be the feelings of his auditors. He only shadowed forth an 
impeachment at Cleveland; but at Cincinnati he described the whole 
process for the benefit of laymen, and then “served notice on Andy 
Johnson,” as he is pleased to call him, that if he did not obey the 
behests of the Senate, the “boys in blue” would make him. Waxing 
more terrible as he proceeded, he informed the regular army, without, 
as far as we know, the smallest provocation, that if they attempted to 
help the said “ Andy,” they would be “swept away like cobwebs 
before the morning sun.” 





ionmapsieaninteatiiltiianiae 
Mr. SumMNER delivered an excellent address last week in the Music 
Hall in Boston on the events of the past session. Its only fault was 
that, like most of his speeches, it was almost overwhelmingly full of 
matter. His account of his interviews with the President was curious 
and interesting, as showing the suddenness of that functionary’s recent 
perversion. He asked Mr, Sumner, when the latter called attention to 
the disorders prevalent in the South as a reason for not restoring civil gov- 
ernment at once, “ whether there were no murders and assaults in Massa- 
chusetts ?” an argument which belongs to the same category as that old 
pro-slavery one—“ Would you like your daughter to marry a nigger ?” 


_—- 


Mr. RicnarpD H. Dana, JR., has resigned his office of District- 
Attorney, giving as his reason, as we understand it, the fact that the 
President expects of those who hold civil office “ sympathy with the 
opinions and sentiments he has of late expressed, and co-operation in 
the measures he has suggested.” Now, as an expression of Mr. Dana's 
dissent from the President’s opinions and disapproval of his policy, his 
resignation is no doubt very honorable to him, and will doubtless pro- 
duce a very good effect on the public. But then we cannot help con- 
sidering it an illogical step for a gentleman to take who denies, as he 
does in his letter to Mr. Seward, the President's right to exact of civil 
servants conformity with his opinions. Is it not a duty which every 
man owes to the country to contest this claim by every means in his 
power, and can there be any means so effectual as the refusal of office- 
holders whose standing and character raise them, as in Mr. Dana’s 
case, above the suspicion of caring for office for office’s sake, to admit 
its validity ? We hold it to be the duty of every servant of the Govern- 
ment to refuse to deliver up his place because he disagrees with the 
President, no matter what the President may “expect.” As long as 
officials of Mr. Dana’s standing calmly perform hari-kari on themselves 
the minute they find that his High Mightiness at Washington has been 
pleased to provide himself with a policy, and to expect general approval 
of it, while protesting with their dying breath against the legality of 
their punishment, we shall have plenty of martyrs, but no reform. 

oe 

TavRLow WEED writes to the New York Times that, in spite of all 
that has happened, he is going to vote the Democratic ticket, as he be- 
lieves the country would be safer in Democratic than in Radical hands. 
Mr. Weed is not the first man who has for long years labored under the 
hallucination that he believed in the good sense and virtue of democra- 
cy, to find himself later in life frightened out of his senses by the mass 
of his countrymen having the audacity to differ from him. We sin- 
cerely trust his end is far distant; but we have very little doubt he 
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will, in his last hours, see in the triumph of principles over tactits, 
and of the public conscience oyer partisan shrewdness, the ruin of his 
country, and be glad to be remoyed from witnessing so painful # spec- 
tacle. He clearly has faith in the people so long as the people is of the 
same way of thinking as a certain gentleman whom we shall not name ; 
but not one minute longer. 





a ee 

By a proclamation of General Sickles civil law is substituted for | 
military in the State of South Carolina. Numerous signs indicate that 
it is granted as a favor, and indicate its source. Prosecutions of Fed- 
eral officers and soldiers for acts heretofore done in a military capacity 
will not be permitted ; it is not forbidden to execute the vagrant law, 
but corporeal punishment must be inflicted upon minors only ; military 
protection is to be extended to all officers and agents of the Freed- 








men’s Bureau ; whenever district commanders learn of a failure on the 
part of the civil tribunals to protect all persons, irrespective of color, 
in all their rights, they shall arrest and hold the offending parties. | 
The people are admonished to execute the laws justly in the case 
of persons recently clothed with civil rights, lest they draw upon | 
themselves military interference. From all which it appears that the 
peace which has been proclaimed does not so exist that the law of the | 
courts must not be supervised and supplemented by the will of the | 
commanding general. 


+> 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY McCuLiocn, whom Mf. Lincoln is 
said to have praised as a man who knew finance if he knew nothing else, | 
has written a letter to some gentlemen in Indiana, in which he says that 
he still continues to side with Mr. Johnson as against Congress. The 
President’s plan of reconstruction is the only one, Mr. McCulloch thinks, 
which can be accepted by the South “ without sacrifice of honor and 
manhood ;” it is the plan which Mr. Lincoln originated, and to which 
the Republican party long ago committed itself. As to the first of Mr. 

‘McCulloch’s statements, the South itself, which may be admitted the 
judge of what consists with its honor, will soon enough give it a con- 
tradiction. Of the truth of the second and third, Mr. McCulloch will 
be able to convince people who did not much lament the “ lamented 
Lincoln,” and he will convince almost nobody else. Is any man in 
doubt as to the position which Mr. Lincoln would be occupying if he 
could be alive to-day? The secretary’s letter goes on to say that though 
finical and very fastidious people may have been displeased with the | 
plainness and directness of Mr. Johnson’s late speeches, yet everybody | 
admits that his messages and other official communications are models | 
of ability and good taste. It is possible to go farther than this; 
Mr. Johnson’s worst enemies were delighted with his Cleveland, St. | 
Louis, and Philadelphia speeches. But perhaps Mr. McCulloch is hardly 
to be trusted as a politician, when we find him quoting from the 
address of the forlorn Philadelphia Convention ; nor as a critic, when 
we remember his own famous serenade speech. 

















Semmes, ot the Alabama, is judge of the Probate Court in Mobile, 
but, for reasons best known to himself, Mr. Johnson does not allow him 
to exercise the functions of that office, and large numbers of heirs, 
afflicted administrators, widows, orphans, and other suitors in his) 
court have for many months been suffering most vexatious and harass- 
ing delay. But a shore life seems to have corrupted and hardened 
the admiral. One would suppose that so soft-hearted a person—one 
who, even as a pirate, is clear of the charge of blood-guiltiness, and 
preferred merchant vessels to other antagonists—would be moved by 
the sight of so much anxiety and misery. It is not so, however. And 
therefore, seeing the admiral barnacled, as you may say, to the useless 
court, impeding as he sticks and sticking though he impedes, it is no 
wonder if certain of the Mobilians should whisper something about resig- 
nation, The admiral refers such persons to the marines, He is out in 
a card upon the subject. To resign, he says, would be to affect in- 
juriously “ the honor not only of himself, but of all his fellow-citizens, 
and of his proud if suffering State.” In other words, he is going to 
draw his salary, do no work, and apply to the Vandal Government the 
coercion of the groans of the poor suitors. It is possible that this 
policy may be as well adapted to the proposed end as the burning of 
whalers was to securing Southern independence. 











Ir there is no such. word as bathetic, then the Rev. Mr. John D. 
Keiley has not been writing.a most batheti¢ letter to the Petersburg 
Index about his visit to Jefferson Davis. The “stern statesman of 
Mississippi” appears in a light entirely new: As Mr. Keiley portrays 
him, he is an edifying mixture of the cleanly saint, the high-toned 
Southron, the well-dressed angel, and the shrinking mimosa pudica. 
“His linen was white as the driven snow—his neckcloth neatly ad- 
justed—his hands faultlessly neat,” etc., etc. “ But with all this neat- 
ness there was an air of subdued dignity (“‘ overpowered but not sub- 
dued,” we suggest), of saintly serene humility that affected you too 
deep [ly] for tears.” When he denies complicity with Booth he does 
it with such a “ holy, child-like simplicity that it is impossible for any 
words, however weird, to convey a half idea—not an adequate idea—of 
that touching scene.” Let us make haste to confess that, though we hate 
Jefferson Davis for Andersonville and have no respect for his abilities 


/as a statesman, we are yet unconvinced that he was privy to the mur- 


der of Mr. Lincoln, and we readily believe that he keeps himself clean 
in person and apparel. We accept the sensitive plant also. “ His 
whole being,” says Mr. Keiley, “ body, soul, and spirit [sic] seemed to 
me to be like an ideal sensitive plant.” But this following statement 
is too much: “ Not only outward things affect him deeply, but the very 
aroma of thought as yet unspoken, perhaps scarcely well-formed, is 
felt by him in some apparently mysterious manner.” This we really do 
not believe. Clairvoyance, mesmerism, animal magnetism, might ex- 
plain this detection of “aromas of thoughts half-formed,” but these 


_are Northern isms that a well-shorn, close-shayen, high-toned South- 


erner would never practise or believe; and we incline to the opinion 
that Mr. Keiley pushes hero-worship to soft-headedness, and that Mr. 
Davis never has perceived, and on a fair, above-board trial never can per- 
ceive, ‘ the aroma” of any given half-formed or whole-formed thought. 
It is only to his own valet, we suppose, that a man is not a hero. Take 
& person with an inborn inclination to flunkeyism, and even a very ordi- 
nary personage, a pro-slavery politician in the nineteenth century, may 


seem a really great man. 





_ 
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Tue Lamirande case, which has made so much noise in Canada, is 
now beginning to make still more in England, and proves the Canadian 
police and bar, as well as many of the inferior judicial officers, to be 
shamelessly and apparently hopelessly corrupt. We got an inkling of 
this in the St. Albans affair, but the Lamirande case is something 
worse. This man is a French bank clerk, who made false entries and 
escaped to Canada, where his extradition was demanded by the French 
consul-general, and ordered by a local magistrate. An application was 
made to the Queen’s Bench for a habeas corpus, and at the hearing the 
court decided at once against the claim, false entries being held, under 
the English ruling in the Windsor case, not to be forgery, and there- 
fore not within the purview of the treaty. The counsel for the French 
Government, however, asked for an adjournment until the following 
day (it was then late in the evening), in order that he might be heard. 
The court granted it as a matter of courtesy. During the night Lami- 
rande was spirited away under the original warrant of the inferior court, 
with the connivance and assistance of the sheriff and of the railroad 
officials, and apparently of the telegraph operators, who, on one excuse 
or another, refused to send despatches for the man’s counsel, who was 
made aware of what was going on, and witnessed the kidnapping, but 
was powerless to prevent it. The prisoner was at once put on board 
the steamer which was on the point of sailing, and is now in France. 
It is, in fact, the St. Albans affair over again, only worse; and yet Mr. 
D’Arcy Magee and his confréres have the assurance to get up and 
homilize on the evils of the elective judiciary of the United States. 
An elective judiciary is a bad thing, but there is a worse, and that is a 
magistracy appointed by the executive, and which has lost not only its 
sense of honor but its sense of shame, and which public opinion is too 


debased to stigmatize. 
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Be.ervm, France, Italy, and Switzerland, by a convention signed 
at Paris last December, have constituted themselves “a union as re- 
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spects the weight, measures, values, form, and currency of their re- 
spective coinages in gold and silver.” To this convention other states 
that shall hereafter accept its obligations may at any time accede. 
The contracting parties bind themselves to allow no coins to be manu- 
factured within their dominions otherwise than as the convention speci- 
fies, and (except certain Swiss coins) the silver moneys now in circula- 
tion are to be withdrawn before the Ist of January, 1869. Swiss pieces 
of 2f. and of 1f. may circulate till Jan. 1, 1878, Nothing is said 
of the withdrawal of gold coins, The new coinage is to consist of gold 
pieces of the value of 100f., 50f., 20f., 10f., and 5f., and of silver pieces 
worth 5f., 2f., 1f., 50c., and 20c. Copper money is not meddled with. 
The treaty contains numerous provisions in regard to the amount of 
coin to be issued by each of the four countries, the weight and diam- 
eter of the pieces, etc., and stipulates that it shall remain in force till 
January, 1880, and unless, in 1879, notice is given to determine it, it 
shall remain in force till 1895, and then, in the absence of notice, shall 
continue another fifteen years, and so on, indefinitely. All travellers 
and all mercantile houses will heartily thank these high contracting 
powers for thus removing a great cause of vexation and expense to 
every merchant in foreign trade and every traveller from Calais to the 
Alps and Naples. And they will also have the thanks of all friends 
of progress for breaking down one of the most unnecessary of the 
barriers that divide without protecting the various members of the 


human family. 
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An international congress of working-men assembled at Berne, in 
Switzerland, last month, and resolved, among other things, that corpo- 
rations are despotism; that the present state of things is “ insoli- 
darity,” or war; and that the regulation of labor in the future is to be by 
association. ‘Every man will be producer and consumer, workman 
and capitalist, at the same time—that is to say, free.” They also re- 
solved, with some discussion, that the “rational” working-day was 
eight hours long, and that they would follow the example of the work- 
ing-men of America in demanding this limitation of their toil, and 
erect it into a common standard. They further voted that the employ- 
ment of women in manufactures was productive of degeneracy and de- 
moralization in the human race. But they did nothing half so valu- 
able to the true interests of labor as will be certain industrial partner- 
ships in England, which are engaging the attention of the Social 
Science Congress in Manchester about this time. When we hear of 
employees receiving dividends and bonuses of from five to fifteen per 
cent, out of the profits of their establishments, it is clear that the era 
of good workmanship, active industry, and a cordial understanding of 
capital and labor is near to dawning, and that the period of visions 
and dreams is passing away. 


tiene 


Deatu has done for the Marquis de Boissy what the President of 
the Senate, Walewski, with hammer and gag, seldom could do effectu- 
ally, when this jocose defender of the Second Empire had once opened 
his lips on any subject. There was always a spice of malice in his smiling 
professions of loyalty, an undertone of irony that was hardly more 
tolerable to the Government than the open challenge of Thiers or the 
resolute resistance of Berryer and Simon. He was also a patrician who 
laughed at his order, and seemed almost privileged to make sport for 
them—the buffoon of the Senate. When he talked he wandered at 
pleasure ; nobody knew where he would end, or what he would discuss, 
this veritable béte noire of a business-like, orderly, despatch-loving 
body. When his portrait had been refused admission to a certain 
exhibition of paintings—it is from personal hostility to myself, he said, 
for it is a speaking likeness; and one speaking Marquis de Boissy was 
enough, But the last speech of this old man was honorable, and, so fur 
as is now possible in France, even glorious, In the debate on the sénatus- 
consulte, by which any amendment and practically all discussion of the 
constitution were to be and have been taken away from the French 
Chambers—he was the only opponent of this despotic measure, and his 
was the last voice that has been heard in behalf of free speech and a 








THE FREEDMEN. 

AvpiTor FRENcH, of the Treasury Department, has decided that 
in cases where a colored soldier was not marked as a slave on the rolls 
at the time of his enlistment, freedom shall be presumed, and no evi- 
dence to that effect shall be required. This decision is in direct contra- 
diction of a recent order regulating the application for bounties, 


—General Kiddoo has issued a circular to the sub- assistant commis- 
sioners in Texas, in which he directs them to harmonize the freedmen 
and their employers by appeals to the good sense and equity of both 
parties, At Brenham, Captain Smith, since the burning of the town, 
has virtually proclaimed martial law. He states that outrages on the 
freedmen are increasing, and that he is resolved to render every assist- 
ance to the officers of the Bureau in bringing the guilty to justice. 


—A favorable report of the temper and intentions of the people of 
Northern Alabama is attributed to Major Jones, the Bureau super- 
intendent for that district. ‘“ They entertain,” says the despatch, “ no 
malice toward Northern men who are not offensive,” There is general 
prosperity on the plantations and in business. 


—Of nine recent cases of whipping reported in the parish of Bien- 
ville, La., one was that of an old woman aged seventy, who received, it 
is said, 400 lashes, 


—A State Convention of the colored men of North Carolina, to be 
held in Raleigh on the 2d inst., was duly called by the State League, 
but we have seen no report of its meeting. The League is a year old, 
and some of its doings were thus stated in the call : 

‘The State Legislature has been memorialized in behalf of the colored people, and 
our petition was treated with respectful consideration. We have, as far as practicable, 
established auxiliary leagues to promote the cause of education and to look after the 
suffering poor. While we feel a deep sense of gratitude to those benevolent societies 
which have done so much for the freedman, still we are conscious of the fact that we 
must learn to rely upon ourselves, and the world is looking to us for a demonstration 
of our capacity to perform the part of useful, intelligent citizens." 

—A convention for the 16th has been called in this State by William 
Rich, of Troy, and others, to meet at Albany. It will appoint a new 
State central committee for the ensuing year, and “ will urge the right 
of colored men to vote, sit on juries, and send their children to the 
public schools.” 

—A convention of colored soldiers and sailors “ who have served in 
the Union army or navy during the rebellion, and who believe that 
they have not received from the Government a due recognition for their 
services rendered to her in the hour of need, and who believe that in 
sustaining the Union with the musket they have won their right to the 
ballot,” is to meet in Philadelphia on the 8th of January, 1867. 


—There are three methods of working on shares in North Carolina, 
at least around Salisbury. First, the freedman furnishes to the land- 
owner only the labor, his share of the crops then being one-fourth ; 
second, he furnishes everything but horse-power, his share being then 
one-half; third, he furnishes everything, and his share is then two- 
thirds. 

—lIt is pretty well understood that the officers of the Bureau put on 
trial in North Carolina, in consequence of the charges of Generals 
Steedman and Fullerton, have been almost unexceptionally acquitted ; 
but nothing has yet been published officially, and the objects of this 
inquisition are kept in a most unnecessary suspense, to which is added 
in some instances a good deal of pecuniary embarrassment. The only 
conjecturable reason for the silence of the Administration is the influence 
which an unjust stigma may have with the enemies of the Bureau at 
the fall elections, or a vindication with its friends, 


—aActual cases of death by starvation have occurred in Alabama, 
and at Governor Patton's urgent request the supply of rations has been 
resumed. When they were stopped, two whites were supplied for 
every black. 

—Some of the worst enemies of the freedmen are those unscru- 
pulous persons of their own color who go abroad in the name of sup- 
posititious or worthless socicties to collect funds from English philan- 


progressive constitution. A very proper epitaph would be the retort | thropists, An instance of this kind has recently come to our notice. 
he made on this occasion, when snubbed with cries of question by aj It ought only to promote caution in giving, not a distrust of the race, 


military colleague ; “ This is not a review, Mr. Marshal.” 


which is worthy of all charity. 
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LITERARY. 


Messrs. STRAWAN & Co, have introduced to the English and Amer- 
ican public a Norwegian writer, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, in a translation 





of “Arne: a sketch of Norwegian country life.” Bjérnson is a poet | 


and dramatist as well as a story-writer, and his works are full of the 
most delicate feeling for nature. He is a true poet, and shows that the 
old Scandinavian vigor has not entirely died out. Two other men in 
our day have manifested it, Ohlenschliiger the Dane and Swedish Teg- 
ner. Holberg and Wergeland, both given by Norway to Denmark, also 
were brilliant men, about whom a crowd of lesser lights shone. Bjérn- 
son has failed only in his plays, though they, like his stories, abound in 
beautiful pictures and delicate suggestions. ‘“ Sigurd, the Base-Born,” 
is the best, though “ King Svelle” and “ Mary Stuart” contain many 
brilliant and beautiful passages. His lyrics are very sweet and sensi- 
tive, though not always profound. ‘“ Arne” is a very fair specimen of 
his powers. It is written in his finest mood, and is short, delicate, and 
simple. ‘“ A Happy Lad” is a prose idyl of similar character, that will 
equally repay translation. 


—Among recent announcements of books by Charles Scribner & 
Co., we notice “ The Hand-Book of English Literature,” “The Hand- 
Book of Specimens of English Literature,” and “ The Hand-Book of 
the English Tongue,” by Joseph Angus, M.A., D.D., of the University 
of London, a republication; the 7th and 8th volumes of “ Froude’s 
History of England ;” a new volume of “ Lange’s Commentary,” com- 
prising the Commentary on the Acts; two new volumes of Dr. Schaff’s 
“History of the Christian Church,” bringing to a close the history of 
the ancient Church; and “Studies in English; or, Glimpses of the 
Inner Life of our Language,” by M. Schele De Vere, LL.D., professor 
in the University of Virginia. Mr. Carleton advertises “ Laus Veneris, 
and other Poems and Ballads,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne, the 
book which the English papers have criticised so severely, and which 
brought the author the name of “the last pagan.” Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co. have just issued “The Science of Wealth,” a manual of 
political economy, by Amasa Walker. “ A Dictionary of the Hawaiian 
Language, to which is appended an English Hawaiian vocabulary and 
a Chronological Table of Remarkable Events,” by Lawin Andrews, is 
published by H. M. Whitney, of Honolulu, and A. 8. Barnes & Co., of 
New York. Mr. A. D. F. Randolph announces an edition of “ Scott’s 
Half-Hour Lectures on Art,” with notes and additions, by Mr. Clarence 
Cook. 


—A series of Spanish readers have been published by Messrs Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co. which are calculated to be of much service 
in the South American States. They are on the plan of Sanders’s series 
of English Readers, and have been prepared by Mr. Luis Felipe Man- 
tilla, a Cuban gentleman of great acquirements now residing in New 
York. The first book is an elementary primer intended to teach read- 
ing and spelling. The second book is a collection of pieces in an easy 
style, nearly ali of which are selected from Hispano-American authors. 
The third contains extracts and short pieces from the whole range of 
Spanish and Hispano-American literature, and is accompanied by a 
vocabulary and an explanation of phrases, so as to be a chrestomathy 
suited to Americans studying Spanish. Apart from the educational 
merits of the series, which are very great, the two higher volumes give 
a collection of specimens of Mexican, West Indian, and South American 
authors that can be found nowhere else, and have been got together 
with great difficulty and care. 


—The limits which separate criticism from libel are hard to settle 
and so different is opinion on that subject here from what it was in 
England fifty years ago, that the celebrated decisions of Lord Ellen- 
borough are now of slight application. Mr. Charles Reade, however, 
proposes to test the question of what is fair criticism apropos of a con- 
demnatory article on “ Griffith Gaunt ” that appeared some weeks ago 
in the Round Table. In a letter to the Tribune on the subject he is so 


grossly abusive as to deprive himself of what little advantage he had 
jn the sympathy of the American public. 


If a writer is abused, he does 
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no! elp ‘himself by throwing back epithets of a still more abusive 
character, such as are only suited to the lowest city or Southern press ; 
‘and the attack on “ Griffith Gaunt” in'the Rownd Table is not the 
slightest excuse for violent and direct accusations of immorality and 
impurity against its editors, or for calling them “ beasts,” “ scribblers,”’ 
“impostors,” or “literary vermin.” The conceit which appears too 
plainly in Mr. Reade’s letter is both amusing and painful. He speaks 
|of * Griffith Gaunt” as his “ masterpiece ;” says that it “has ever 
since December, 1865, floated the ‘ Argosy,’” and is very contemptuous in 
his allusions to his “ inferiors” in writing. His boastful allusions to 
the price paid for his works, not “ boatfuls of pap,” are in the same 
strain. ‘Nothing is ever discussed between a trader and me except 
the bulk and the price. The price is sometimes a high one, but always 
a fair one, founded on my sales. If he has not the courage to pay it, 
all the worse for him.” The letter is thoroughly disgraceful to the 
writer, and almost an insult to the public to whom it is addressed. 
The trial promises nothing but a painful exposure of Mr. Reade’s folly 
and of his ignorance of America and of American criticism. 


—The shrewdness for which the Zulus gained credit by their sharp 
criticism of the Pentateuch, as reported by Bishop Colenso, is manifested 
jn some nursery tales just translated by the Rev. Henry Callaway, M.D., 
with the euphonious title of “ Izinganek wane, Nensumansumane, Nezin- 
daba Zabantu.” These tales show the delight taken by the Zulus in low 
cunning and trickiness, and are, therefore, not so entertaining as those 
of the European and Asiatic peoples. There is little of real humor or 
of “the innocent wonder, the adventurous faith, the large-hearted 
credulity, the indomitable hope, the golden visions of our Western 
fairy tales.” The stories are childish and not childlike. One of them 
is about a malicious changeling, Uthlakanyana, who falls into the power 
of various ogres and ogresses, and details his shifts and tricks to escape. 
The poor ogres are so silly and so easily imposed on that, contrary to 
custom, oursympathies are all with the cannibals. In one of the stories, 
which is strikingly like that of “ Jack and the Bean Stalk,” there is a 
touch which is much nearer real cannibalism than anything found in 
English stories. The ogress being in want of food, had tried a bit of 
one of her own daughters, and taken a bite from her cheek ; but finding 
it “ bitter” had not gone further. The story of Uthlakanyana falls at 
the end into one of those chains of connected incidents, such as make 
up the stories of “ The house that Jack built ” and “ Fire, fire, burn the 
stick ; stick, stick, beat the dog.” In one of these stories the connec- 
tion is historic, in the other it is causal; in the Zulu tale it is com, 
pounded of both, and corresponds to what the French call “ the logic 
of events.” It is in this story an endless chain of self-interest, in making 
each event turn out more advantageously than the first, so that the boy 
of whom it is told, having found an edible root which his mother eats, 
gains, at the end of a series of recompenses, an article far more valuable 
than that with which he started. 


—aA late mail brings us intelligence of the deaths of several men noted 
or known in literature and science. Mr. Septimus Tennyson, the brother 
ot the poet-laureate, died on the 7th of September, himself a poet who 
had written much but published very little, and that only in periodicals. 
Mr. Charles Maclaren, formerly editor and proprietor of the Scotsman, 
and better known for his geological labors and his description of the 
plain of Troy, died on the 10th of September, at the advanced age of 
84. Herr Hermann Goldschmidt, the celebrated painter and astronomer 
died at Fontainebleau at the age of 64. He was a pupil of Cornelius, 
and contributed several noteworthy paintings to the Paris salons. He 
discovered fourteen asteroids in nine years, was eight times in ten years 
crowned by the Académie ces Sciences, and received the large gold 
medal from the Royal Astronomical Society of London. 
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SOIENTIFIO. 


ORDNANCE AND ARMOoR.—Capt. W. H. Noble, Royal Artillery, 
Associate Member of the Ordnance Select Committee, read before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science a report on the 
penetration of steel and other projectiles into iron, which is printed in 
‘‘The Engineer” for August and September. This report, which is 
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based on Government experiments, and has whatever official weight 
may be derived from the sanction of the Ordnance Select Committee, 
is full of matter to which American ordnance officers and the Congres- 
sional committees on naval and military affairs would do well to give 
seasonable heed. In 1864, the Ordnance Select Committee instituted a 
series of experiments for the purpose of determining the following 
points : 

First, What will be the relative penetrating effects of two shot 
which strike an iron plate with the same “work,” one shot being 
heavy with a low velocity, and the other light with a high velocity. 

Secondly, What will be the relative resistances of a plate to pene- 
tration by two shot having the same form of head and striking with 
“ work” proportional to their respective diameters. ‘ Work” in this 
technical sense means the fraction vee where W = the weight of the 
shot, v = the velocity on impact, g = the accelerating force of gravity. 

In determining the first point, the gun used was a 6°3-inch muzzle- 
loading rifled gun of 140 cwt., with a bore 126 inches long; the pro- 
jectiles used were solid steel shot 6:22 inches in diameter, with hemi- 
spherical heads, and of the following different weights : 35 lbs., 70 lbs., 
106 Ibs., and 63 lbs.; the shot of the first weight was spherical, the 
others were elongated ; the charges were to be so arranged that each 
projectile should strike with the same “ work” stored up in it; the 
iron plate which constituted the target was of the best rolled iron, 5} 
inches thick, placed vertically at a distance of 100 yards, and unbacked. 
The required charge was previously ascertained for each projectile by 
the aid of Narvaez’s electro-ballistic apparatus, which enabled the ex- 
perimenters to determine the velocity of each projectile at the distance 
of 100 yards from the muzzle. The result of the firing was that all the 
projectiles of all four weights penetrated the plate and a considerable 
depth of earth, if the charges of powder were so proportioned as to give 
a “work” on impact of about 900 foot-tons. At one of the rounds the 
35 lb. shot pierced the plate with a velocity on impact of 1,829 feet per 
second, which corresponds to a “ work” of only 824°9 foot-tons; but a 
70 lb. shot and a 102 Ib. shot, having velocities so low that the “ work” 
was less than 800 foot-tons, failed to penetrate the plate. The experi- 
ments furnish a complete answer to the first of the two problems above 
stated. It is immaterial whether the “ work” stored up in a steel shot 
which penetrates a wrought-iron plate 5-5 inches thick be the result of 
a heavy shot and a low velocity, or of a light shot and a high velocity. 
Penetration can be effected by using powder enough to impart a ve- 
locity which will bring the “ work” on impact up to at least 800 foot- 
tons. The lighter the shot, the heavier must be the charge of powder. 
In this connection penetration invariably signifies passing through a 
plate, not simply indenting it. 

In the investigation of the second point three guns were used, a 
6°3-inch muzzle-loading rifled gun of 140 cwt., a 7-inch muzzle-loading 
rifled gun of 134 cwt., and a 9-inch smooth-bore_gun of 130 cwt. The 
projectiles were—for the 63-inch gun the same as those used in the 
first series of experiments; for the 7-inch gun, an elongated solid steel 
shot of 100 lbs. weight and 6-92 inches diameter, with a hemispherical 
head ; for the 9 inch gun, a spherical solid steel shot of 104 lbs. weight 
and 8°87 inches diameter. The charges were so arranged that each 
projectile should strike with a “work” proportional to its diameter, 
taking the diameter of 6-3 inches as the standard of comparison. The 
required charge for each projectile was ascertained by preliminary 
trials, with the aid of the Narvaez apparatus, just as in the first series 
of experiments. The target was, as before, a plate of the best rolled 
iron, 5°5 inches thick, placed vertically at a distance of 100 yards, and 
unbacked. The unmistakable result of the firing executed in accord- 
ance with this programme was, that the penetrating power varies 


nearly in the inverse ratio of the diameter—that is, two shot of different | 
diameters will penetrate equelly well if the “ work ” with which they | 
strike is in direct proportion to their respective diameters ; or, to state | 


it in other words, with the same striking “ work” the smaller the 
diameter of the shot, the greater the penetrating power. An elongated 
projectile is, therefore, more efficient than a spherical one of the same 
weight. 

The committee next attempted to determine whether the common 
assumption, that the resistance of wrought-iron plates varies as the 
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square of their thickness, was correct. In one of the rounds of the first 
series of experiments a 6°22-inch projectile was just able to penetrate 
the 5-5-inch plate, with a “ work ” on impact of 825 foot-tons. The com” 
mittee decided to tire the same sized shot against a plate 4°5 inches 
thick with a charge of powder adequate tu produce the striking 
“work” given by the following proportion, viz., 5°5% : 825 4°52: x; 
whence x = 552 foot-tons. The weight of the steel shot was 64 ibs., its 
diameter 6-22 inches, and the required velocity 1,117 feet. The proper 
charge of powder to give this velocity at 100 yards was found by ex- 
periment to be 6lbs. 11 0z, When fired with this charge, the shot just 
penetrated the 4°5-inch plate. The assumption that the resistance 
varies as the square of the thickness is, therefore, practically correct, 
and it is proved incidentally that a 6-22-inch shot will just penetrate a 
45-inch plate with a “work” of 552 foot-tons. The four steel projec- 
tiles used in the 6°3-inch gun in the first series of experiments varied in 
weight from 35 to 106 lbs., but had, of course, the same diameter; in 
order that they should all strike with the same “ work ” of 552 foot-tons, 
they must be fired with different velocities, and therefore with different 
charges of powder, whose quantity can be experimentally determined. 
The four different charges required vary from 8 |bs. for the lightest shot 
to 6 lbs. 14 oz. for the heaviest. Ifthe principles heretofore laid down 
be correct, the four shot fired from the 6:3-inch gun with these four 
different charges of powder should have very nearly the same penetrat- 
ing power. Actual experiment proved this to be the case. A reduc- 
tion of only two ounces in the calculated charge for the 35-lb. shot was 
sufficient to make all the difference between going through and not 
going through the target. 

The principles thus established can all be stated in algebraic form ; 
by means of the resulting equations it is possible to calculate the effects 
of shot against unbacked plates—to determine beforehand the thick 
ness of plate necessary to resist certain ordnance, or to specify the most 
suitable ordnance for overcoming a certain defence. Captain Noble 
gives several examples of the use of these formuls, and confirms the 
theoretical results to which they lead by actual experiments selected 
from the records of the Ordnance Select Committee ; but in view of the 
varying quality of the materials employed, the rough nature of the ex 
periments, and the many uncontrollable causes of error, he makes no 
pretension to anything more than an approximate solution of the prob- 
lems under discussion, The experiments of the committee have an 
important bearing on the discussion concerning the comparative merits 
of rifled and smooth-bore guns. The same penetrating effect may be 
obtained by using a heavy elongated steel shot in a rifled gun with a 
moderate charge as by firing a lighter shot from a smooth-bore gun 
with a heavier charge, provided that the “work” be the same in the 
two cases, This result is much in favor of heavy rifled guns, since it 
proves that they may be made effective with comparatively moderate 
charges. 

On the subject of oblique defences, such as turrets, cupolas, and 
iron shields placed at a slope, Captain Noble’s report simply reasserts 
what has been abundantly proved—that the power of resistance is very 
greatly increased if the armored surface is placed at such an angle that 
it can only be struck obliquely. We reserve for a second note Captain 
Noble’s discussion of the best form and best material for projectiles in- 
tended for use against iron defences, and we shall endeavor to illus- 
trate the principles laid down by some examples drawn from the ex- 
perience of our navy in the late war. 


Porsontnc BY ADMIXTURE OF HARMLESS MEDICAMENTS.— Professor 
Melsens, of Brussels, reports some curious cases of poisoning effected by 





mixing within the animal body certain chemicals which are wholly 
innocuous when taken singly and separately, and which have little or 
no tendency to act upon or decompose each other when brought together 
outside of the body. The two salts known as chlorate of potash and 
iodide of potassium, for example, when dissolved together in water 
| crystallize out separately and without acting upon each other, as soon 
| as the solution is evaporated. If the two salts be mixed in equivalent 
| proportions and then dissolved in water, no decomposition occurs be- 
| tween them either at the ordinary temperature of the air or when the 
solution is boiled, or when it is heated to 365° under a pressure of ten 
atmospheres. Absolute fusion of the dry salts is necessary before double 
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decomposition with formation of iodate of potash will occur. Never-| 


theless, in experiments in which dvily doses of seven grammes of a mix- 
ture of chlorate of potash and iodide of potassium in equivalent propor- 
tions were administered to dogs of thirty or forty pounds weight, tlie 
animals languished rapidly and soon died, some of them in the course 
of a week, The symptoms and effects of the poisoning produced by 
the mixed salts were similar to those produced by iodate of potash, a 
substance well known to be poisonous, It is therefore probable that, 
when a mixture of chlorate of potash and iodide of potassium is placed 
within the animal body, the two salts react upon one another, and there 
is formed the poisonous compound iodate of potash. The experiment 
furnishes another illustration of the indubitable truth that many chemi- 
cal changes take place in the animal system which cannot be brought 
about under ordinary circumstances in the laboratory. It further sug- 
gests to physicians great caution in making new mixtures even of 
harmless and apparently compatible medicaments, 
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MUSICAL, 

Tue heat of the summer and the reports of cholera did not drive all 
the musicians from New York; on the contrary many of them have 
done their best to entertain the forced dwellers of the hot city. In ad- 
dition to various musical festivals of German societies, and Sunday 
evening concerts of various degrees of excellence, Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
with an efficient orchestra of about thirty good performers, has given 
one hundred open-air concerts at Terrace Garden. The programmes 
included music of all kinds, from waltzes and galops, which suit well 
the tinkling of beer-glasses and the smoke of cigars, to operatic airs 
and overtures, and even symphonies. Twice each week was a whole 
division of the concert given up to music of the highest order, and, as 
an index of the growing love for good music in New York, it is to be 
noted that on those evenings the attendance was always large, and the 
most complete attention given. The audience was not wholly or 
even principally German, but these concerts were the resort of all young 
men of musical feeling, and often of families who were kept in town. 
Several symphonies of Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn were played, as 
well as movements and overtures by Wagner, Liszt, Cherubini, and 
Mendelssoln. Besides these, there were evenings set apart for special 
composers, and we had Mendelssohn and Mozart nights. Mr. Thomas, 
we hope, made much pecuniary profit from these concerts; he at least 
has the satisfaction of feeling that he has done much for the improve- 
ment of musical taste. The Central Park concerts on Saturday after- 
noons have usually been good, and have often given music of much ex- 
cellence. They were, of course, always thronged. 





—The slowness with which the Academy of Music is being rebuilt 
will probably disarrange and retard the Italian Opera this winter. The 
chances of the opera-house being ready for January are very small. Mr. 
Marctzek has retained most of his last winter's company, and added 
Barag!i, a new tenor from Paris; Ronconi, the great bugfo and tragic 
singer of long European reputation, and for whom more operas have 
been written than for any other living singer; Ronconi’s daughter, as 
yet untried; Mme. Natali-Testa, and Miss Hauck, of Calvary Church, 
A short Brooklyn season was to begin last evening with “ Crispino.” 
Several representations will be had at Winter Garden in December of 
light operas, including Herold’s “ Zampa,” Rossini’s ‘“ Barbiere,” 
** Crispino,” “Fra Diavolo,” and “ Don Bucefalo,” a comic opera of 
considerable merit, by Cagnoni, a little known Italian composer. Later 
in the winter Mr, Maretzek promises * Rip Van Winkle,” by George F. 
Bristow. At the Théftre Francais, French opéras comiques are to alter- 
vate with the regular plays and vaudevilles, The season opened on 
Tuesday evening with Halévy’s opera, ‘ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,” 
Mile. Naddie and MM. Anthelme, de Surmont, and Vert taking the 
chief parts. To-night can be heard Puaér's lovely little opera, “Le 
Maitre de Chapelle,” three airs of which are classic. The directors 
hope to give during the winter “Zampa” and “Le Pré aux Clercs” 
of Herold, * Galath6ée” and “La Reine Topaze” of Mass6, “Les 
Diamants de la Couronne” of Auber, and works of Halévy, Offen- 
bach, and other French writers. This will be an excellent opportunity 
to learn something of the French schoo! of music, which New York 
das only known 10 an Italian disguise, 





—Concerts will be numerous. There is a series of Sunday-evening 
concerts at Irving Hail, led by Mr. Thomas; a series at the Olympic 
Theatre ; and another series projected, under Mr. Anschiitz’s di- 
rection. Mr. Goldbeck, Mr. Wehli, Mr. Wolfssohn, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. Kunkel will give piano-forte soirées. The Mason & 
Thomas soirées of classical music will be kept up; and, as soon 
as the new Steinway Hall is finished, Mile. Parepa, with MM. Rosa, 
Levy, and Brignoli, will occupy it for a while. Mr. Thomas will 
give a popular concert there every Thursday night. In oratorio we are 
promised Haydn’s “ Seasons,” Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” and “ Elijah,” 
“Daniel,” a new oratorio by Geo. F. Bristow, and Liszt’s célebrated 
“ Graner Mass.” Dr, Cutler and his “ Cecilian Choir” of boys will give 
“Samson.” The interest of music lovers, however, centres upon the or- 
chestral concerts, Mr. Thomas is first in the field with his enjoyable 
“Symphony Soirées,” which will be given with an orchestra of seventy. 
They are to be given on Saturday evenings : Oct. 20, Nov. 24, 1866 ; Jan. 
12, Feb. 23, and March 23,1867. The first concert will present Wagner's 
Vorspiel, ‘‘ Die Meistersiinger von Nurnberg,” Beethoven's concerto for 
piano, G, op. 58, and Schubert’s “ Symphony in C.” The programme 
of the second shows Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony, aud Beethoven’s 
“Choral” symphony. Besides these the list includes Abert’s ‘* Colum- 
bus ” symphony, which has gone the rounds of Germany with approval ; 
Liszt’s ‘ Two Episodes from Lenau’s Faust,” a new work; Suite in C, 
op. 101, by Raff; Suite in Canon Form, op. 10, by Grimm; parts from 
the “ Missa Solennis,” op. 123, of Beethoven ; the “ Heroic ” symphony 
of Beethoven ; Schumann’s symphony in D minor; and Beethoven’s over- 
ture in C, op. 115. The Philharmonic concerts are under the direction 
of Carl Bergmann. The only novelties announced are one of the 
“Episodes from Lenau’s Faust,” by Liszt; Wagner's “ Meistersiinger 
von Nurnberg,” both given by Thomas; Bristow’s “Columbus” over- 
ture, played at Brooklyn last winter; a symphony in D minor by Volk- 
mann, a friend and fellow-pupil of Schumann; a symphonic poem by 
Liszt, ““Hunnenschlacht (nach Kaulbach);” and Berlioz’s dramatic 
symphony “ Romeo and Juliet.” The concerts will take place at Stein- 


_way’s Hall. As there is some change in the usual sequence of rehearsals, 


we append the list for the benefit of persons living out of town: 


1867. 


| Saturday, Jan. 26 —Morning rehearsal. 


1866. ; 
Saturday, Oct. 20.—Afternoon rehearsal. 
“ Nov. 8— = 25 26.—THIRD CoNncERT. 


“ “ at cry, Fora a | i oo © pas yaa rehearsal. 

“ ae | “ ar. 2.— te “ 

“ Dec. 1.—Afternoon reheareal. “ ** 9.—Morning rehearsal. 

“ “© 15 —Morning rehearsal. _ “*  9.—FourtH CoNncERT. 

a ** 15.—SECOND CONCERT. } “ ** 30.—Afternoun rehearsal. 

1867. | ~ Apr.13.— “ e 

Saturday, Jan. 5.—Afternoon rehearsal. | ri **  20.—Morning rehearsal. 

” —_ - me “ 20.—Firta Concert. 


The Philharmonic Society propose to give, in addition, a musical 
festival on the occasion of their twenty-fifth anniversary. The Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society give their first concert on October 27, with 
Abert’s “ Columbus” symphony; Beethoven’s overture to Leonora, No. 
8; and Schubert’s “ Reiter Marsch” for orchestra, by Liszt. The 
remaining concerts take place on December 8, January 19, March 2, and 
April 18, all under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, 








THE LAST FRENCH NOVEL* 


M. ALEXANDRE Dumas, the younger, having established a reputaticn as 
one of the most ingenious of playwrights, and the most unflinching in his 
adherence to certain morbid social types, has now, at one stroke, affixed his 
name to the list of the greater French novelists. He had, indeed, written a 
number of clever stories ; but in none of them was there discernible a claim 
to arrest the public attention. In the “ Affaire Clémenceau ” tiis claim is 
apparent from the first page to the last ; or, in other words, the work bears 
signal marks of being, before all things, seriows. It is for this reason that 
we feel justified in speaking of it. 

The story is cast into the shape of a memorial, drawn up for the use of 
his advocate by a man under indictment for the murder of his wife. It pro- 
poses to relate the history of their connection and to trace out, step by step, 
every link in a long chain of provocation. It aims, in fact, at putting the 
lawyer—or, in other words, the reader—as nearly as possible in the position 
of the accused. It is not a piece of special pleading ; it is a patient, intelli- 











* AMire Clémenceau : Mémoire de l’Aceusé. Michel Lévy.” Paris. 1966. 
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| 
gent statement of facts. It is not, indeed, a mere dry catalogue raisonné of | 
incidents governed only by the spirit of chronology ; for the hero is, on the. 
face of the matter, a man of the deepest feeling and the richest understand- | 
ing. Although the narrative confines itself to facts, these are dealt with in| 
a fashion which of late days it has been agreed to call physiological. Meta. | 
physics have been for some time turning to physiology ; novels are following | 
their example. The author concerns himself with motives and with causes, 
but his process is the reverse of transcendental. He bores his way so keenly | 
and so successfully into the real, that one is tempted to fear that he will 


come out on the other side, as the French Revolution is said to have done forthwith makes her escape to Paris. 


Clémenceau sees nothi..* more of them, although he occasionally receives @ 
letter from Iza (the daughter) describing the vicissitudes of their career, 
Failing in her attempt to secure for her daughter the notice of the Crown 
Prince at St. Petersburg, Madame Dobronowska removes to Warsaw, and 
commences operations afresh, As time elapses, however, these operations 
prove to be of a nature detrimental to her daughter's honor; and Iza, hor- 
rified by her mother’s machinations, which she is now of an age to compre- 
hend, applies for assistance to Clémenceau, as her only friend. The young 
man replies by a declaration of love, which Iza receives with rapture, and 
She is now seventeen years old, and 


with regard to liberty. In speaking of his book, it behooves the critic hon-| in the perfection of beauty; Clémenceau’s mother is admitted into the 


| 


estly to take note of the direction towards which he sets his face. It is evi- | 
dent from the outset that he will deal with things as they are ; that he will | 


secret, and they are married. For a long time their married life is withouta 
cloud ; but at last Iza becomes a mother, Madame Dobronowska arrives, & 


speak without intellectual prudery and without bravado; that, having to! reconciliation takes place, Clémenceau’s own mother wastes away from an 


tell a story containing elements the most painful and the most repulsive, he | 
will pursue the one course which may justify his choice : that of exhibiting 
these elements in their integrity. To adopt such a course, so considerately, 
so consciously, and yet with so little of that aggressive dogmatism which 
would be sure to betray the mixed intention of an inferior writer ; to pur- 
sue it so steadily, so relentlessly, and with so sincere and manful an intelli- 
gence of the interests at stake ; to do this is, in our opinion, to have accom- 
plished a great work, and to have come very near being a great writer. 
Pierre Clémenceau is the natural son of an industrious and successful 
lingére. His misfortunes begin with his going to school, where the circum- 
stances of his birth make him an object of general obloquy. The sufferings 
of childhood have formed the stock of the first volume of many an English 
novel, but we do not remember to have read any account of a school-boy’s 
tribulations so natural in outline and so severely sober in color as the bald 
recital of young Clémenceau’s persecution. It has been said, and doubtless 
with justice, in criticisms of this part of the book, that M. Dumas has fallen 
quite beside the mark in localizing such a system of moral reprobation in a 
Parisian school. Let us American readers, then, take it home to ourselves ; 
we shall not have translated the book for nothing. On leaving school, 
Clémenceau evinces a lively inclination for modelling in clay ; some of his 
figures are shown to a famous sculptor, who gives him hearty encourage- 
ment, and kindly consents to receive him as a pupil. From this moment his 
worldly fortunes prosper. His vocation is plain, he works hard, his talent 
obtains due recognition. He is still a very young man, however, when he 
meets at a fancy-dress party, given by a literary lady of the Bohemian order, 
a singular couple, whose destinies are forthwith interwoven with his own: 
a showy, middle-aged woman, dressed as Marie de Médicis, and her little 
daughter, radiant with velvet and childish loveliness, as her page. The 
child, worn out with late hours, falls asleep in an arm-chair; while she 
sleeps, Clémenceau, with an artist’s impulse, attempts to sketch her figure, 
and, while he sketches, loses his heart. The child awakes, asks to see the 
picture, and then asks to possess it. Clémenceau promises to add a few 
touches at his leisure, and to bring it to her the next morning. This whole 
scene has been aptly cited as an instance of the author’s resolute devotion 
to the actual and the natural. Nothing could be less ideal, less pastoral, 
than the dawning of the hero’s passion. No privacy, no solitude, no fresh 
air, no glimpse of nature; but, instead, a shabby-genteel masquerade on a 
rainy night, the odors of the pot-au-feu, an infant phenomenon, and a mamma 
in hired finery. The acquaintance thus begun soon becomes an intimacy. 
Madame Dobronowska is a Polish lady who has had misfortunes, and who 
is leading a hand-to-mouth existence in Paris, in anticipation of the brilliant 
future to which she regards her daughter's beauty as the key. There fol- 
lows an elaborate picture of the household of these two ladies, of their 
mingled poverty and vanity, of the childish innocence and incipient coquetry 
of the daughter, of the magnificent visions and the plausible garrulity of 
the mother. Madame Dobronowska is an adventuress, more false and mer- 





cenary than the fancy can readily conceive, but gifted for the ruin of her 


inexplicable malady, and a number of his friends show sigus of leaving him. 
Finally comes upon him like a thunder-clap the revelation of a long course 
of exorbitant infidelity on the part of his wife. 
for him the purest of mortals has long been, for all the world beside, a 
prodigy of impudicity. Clémenceau breaks with her on the spot, and takes 
the edge from his frenzy by fighting a duel with the last of her many lovers. 
He provides for the maintenance of his child, and suffers himself to be led to 
Rome by one of his friends. Here, in the study of the great monuments of 
art, he awaits the closing of the wound which has been inflicted upon his 
honor and upon the deepest passions of his soul. His better wishes, how- 
ever, are not answered; day by day the desire for revenge, the fury of 
resentment, gathers instead of losing force. Hearing at last that, after a 
short term of seclusion, his wife has appeared before the world in 4 
blaze of splendor, as the presumed mistress of a foreign potentate, he hastily 
returns to Paris and presents himself at the mansion vecupied by lza at the 
cust of her reyal protector. She receives him with the cynical yood 
nature of a soul utterly bereft of shame, and he stabs her to the heart. 

Such is a rapid outline of M. Dumas’s story. It traces the process of the 
fatal domination acquired by a base and ignoble soul over a lofty and gener. 
ous one. No criticism can give an idea of the mingled delicacy and strength 
of the method by which we are made to witness the unfolding of the 
heroine’s vicious instincts. There is in one of Balzac’s novels a certain 
Valérie Marneffe, who may be qualified as the poetry of Thackeray's Becky 
Sharpe. Iza Dobronowska is the poetry of Valérie Marnetfe. The prin- 
ciple of her being is an absolute delight in her own corporeal loveliness ; 
this principle, taking active force, leads her into the excesses which arrest 
her career. 

We are content to sum up the defects of the “ Affaire Clemenceau ” 
in the statement that its ultimate effect is to depress the readeg’s mind, to 
leave it with no better compensation for the patient endurance of so many 
horrors than a grave conviction of the writer's prodigious talent, and a cer- 
tain vague, irritating suspicion that his own depression is even deeper than 
ours. In the way of compensation this is not enough. To be completely 
great, a work of art must lift up the reader's heart ; and it is the artist's 
secret to reconcile this condition with images of the barest and sternest 
reality. Life is dispiriting, art is inspiring ; and a story.teller who aims at 
anything more than a fleeting success has no right to tell an ugly story 
uuless he knows its beautiful counterpart. The impression that he should 
aim to produce on the reader’s mind with his work must have much in 
common with the impression originally produced on his own mind by his 
subject. If the effect of an efficient knowledge of his subject bad been to 
fill his spirit with melancholy, and to paralyze his better feelings, it would 
be impossible that his work should be written. Its existence depends on the 
artist’s reaction against the subject ; and if the subject is morally hideous, 
of course this reaction will be in favor of moral beauty. The fault of M. 
Dumas’s book, in our judgment, is not that such a reaction has not occurred 
in his own mind, or even that it has been slight, but that it is but faintly 


The woman who has been 


victims with a certain strong perfume of frankness, motherliness, and bon- reflected in the constitution of the story. There is in the author's tone an 
homie, which is the more fatal because it is partly natural. There is some-| unpleasant suggestion of cynicism. It may ve, however, that there is but 


thing equally pathetic and hideous in her jealous adoration of her child's 
beauty and her merely prudential vigilance. ‘Have you seen her hands ?” 
she asks of Clemenceau, when he comes with his sketch. “Yes.” “ Look 
at them by daylight.” “She raised her daugbter’s hand and showed me its 
truly remarkable transparency by flattening it, so to speak, against the 
light ; and then, taking it between her own, she kissed it with a sort of 
frenzy, crying, ‘ Zu 8 bile ga!’ These words produced upon the child the 
effect of a cordial; the color came to her cheeks, she smiled, she had got 
back her strength.” Clémenceau executes a bust of the young girl, and 
makes himself useful to the mother. Before many weeks, however, his 
friends leave Paris to seek their fortunes in Russia. For three years 


just enough to show us how seriously, how solemnly even, he has taken 
the miseries which he describes. There is enough, at any rate, to establish 
an essential difference between the “ Affaire Clemenceau” and such a book 
as M. Edmond About’s “ Madelon.” It may be, taking high ground, a fault 
that the former work is depressing ; but is it not a greater fault that the 
latter, considering what it is, is amusing? The work before us thrills and 
interests the reader trom begiuning to end. It is hard to give it more liberal 
praise than to say that, in spite of all its cradities, all its audacities, his tiner 
feelings are never for an instant in abeyance, and although, to our nervous 
Anglo-Saxon apprehensions, they may occasionally seem to be threatened, 


| their interests are never actually superseded by those of his grosser ones. 
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Since the taste of the age is for realism, all thanks for such realism as this. 
It fortifies and enlarges the mind ; it disciplines the fancy. Since radicalism 


in literature is the order of the day, let us welcome a radicalism so intelli- 
gent and so logical. In a season of careless and flippant writing, and of 
universal literary laxity, there are few sensations more wholesome than to 
read a work so long considered and so severely executed as the present. 
From beyrinning to end there is not a word which is accidental, not a sen- 


tence which leaves the author’s pen without his perfect assent and sympathy. 
He has driven in his stake at the end as well as at the beginning. Such 
writing is reading for men. 


Oe 


DOOTOR JOHNS.* 


ALL human power, says De Balzac, is a compound of patience and time. 
It is a saying, like several other French generalizations, true only with limi- 
tations ; but how true it is of the power to wade through two-volume novels 
of the “ Doctor Johns” sort! It is conceivable, of course, that the book may 
entertain some people and instruct some people. But there are ninety-nine 
chances in a hundred against its doing so. It may, before it is forgotten, 
get into the hands of four or five persons just making a beginning in novel- 
reading, in which case it is possible that it may please, and even may do 
good. Certainly there is no one who has had the ordinary allowance of 
novels who will not have long ago got tired of all that there is in this one, 
it is so utterly worn out. 

In the fifteenth chapter of his “ Liber Memorialis,” Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, who laments that preceding writers, laying down rules for the 
making of epic poems, had always presupposed originality and genius 
in the poet, prepares some rules in which that error finds no place. He 
furnishes an exhaustive recipe for concocting and mingling the fable, the 
deities, the manners, the tempest, the episode, and every other part of the 
work. A new Martinus might do the same thing for persons desiring to 
manufacture novels of New England life. A minister is the principal ia- 
gredient. Stuff him with doctrines of election, justification by faith, and 
eternal punishment. Let his arid, severe nature, repressed by Calvinistic 
formulas and Puritan Blue Laws, briefly blossom into poetry under the 
warmth of love for some maiden. The maiden should be in delicate health 
and die young, or should, for some reason, refuse the minister’s addresses, 
and his heart must, by and by, get austere again. If he marries, he must be 
made much afraid lest he should love his wife too much. He ought to be 
dignified, ignorant of the world, unknowing the use of buttons, and careless 
of the number of his shirts. It is well that there should be some acute- 


minded woman—spinsters are best—who takes care of the good man. Let 
there be an admiring congregation. One of his deacons ought to be a hard- 
headed theologian ; another ought to be sharp at a bargain. Some of the 


elderly women ought to be notable and vinegary, some notable and motherly, 
some elderly and of saintly piety and a repressed poetic tendency, some 
youthful but disinclined to swallow formulas. Both of these classes last 
mentioned ought to sit in the singing seats. Some of the young men of the 
parish, too, must have the old Adam considerably developed, and, like some 
of the young women, must worry their parents, their lovers, and their pas- 
tor, by remaining unconverted and occasionally making unspiritually-minded 
speeches. The church on Sundays must smell of carraway seeds. A big stove 
in the middle aisle should be mentioned. Something should be said of 
Federalism and Jefferson democracy ; also, of a general training or a convo- 
cation of ministers ; and, of course, no story of the New England life of fifty 
years ago can be called complete without reference to the rum of that name 
and period. 

The general tone of the book in dealing with the people of that day, their 
religious observances and faith, their whole system of life, should be a mixture 
of patronizing respect for their honesty, of pity for their stifling of natural 
affection and propensity to long sermons and vivid belief in hell-fire, of con- 
tempt for their smallness of soul and stinginess. It is not necessary to go 
more than skin-deep. There is no need of mentioning their aspirations 
for freedom, their fostering of education, their courage, their astonishing 
good sense, their trembling fear of God and love of good, the noble ser- 
vice which these painful souls, acute minds, strong hearts, and stout hands 
have given always and are giving still to all causes for which the world ought 
tocare. Having properly depicted the extreme narrowness and bleak poverty 
and chilling austerity of New England life, it will be weil to import into it 
something of warmth and color. A Frenchwoman, with a native taste in 
dressmaking and millinery, is very good for this purpése. It will be found 
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serviceable, also, to say something of voyages to foreign lands, where re. 
ligion shows its sentimental side, where what the minister may call “ The 
Scarlet Woman” bears sway, and where somebody with a rosary, in tears 
before a crucifix, shows himself “as near perchance, who knows, to the Loving 
Father as if,” etc., etc. 

Doctor Johns is made after the recipe which, indeed, has long been 
well enough known, so that the new Scriblerus is not needed. This is 
the story: The doctor is settled over a country parish in Connecticut. 
The village is duly described ; there are elms and lilacs, and the lilacs 
are, according to rule, spoken of as “lalocks.” The parlors of the village 
are apt to be dreary, and are generally shut up tight. The doctor is mar- 
ried ; his wife bears him a boy, and dies. The doctor stifles his natural 
feelings, and never marries a second wife. The housekeeper appears in the 
person of Miss Eliza Johns, a maiden lady of a certain age, who is careful 
about the doctor’s wigs and ruffles, but gets on badly with Reuben, the 
son, who grows up a little wild, finds his father too strict and severe, Miss 
Eliza too strict and severe, the preaching long-winded, and the formulas 
difficult of deglutition. He becomes converted, however, while he is in New 
York, in his uncle’s counting-house ; but by-and-by he backslides. He goes 
to Europe, sees St. Peter, reads the didificabo meam ecclesiam in gilt let- 
ters, wrestles with doubts, we are to suppose, is shipwrecked on the Long 
Island coast as he comes home, and dies with a comforting “great light ” 
before him, “ which makes it all plain,” but seems to have no more appetite 
for the formulas than he had when in health. His father’s theological views 
widen after this, and the book ends leaving the doctor, now very old, pretty 
certain that, after all, his Reuben is with his Rachel. 

The warmth and color business is done by Adéle Maverick. Maverick, 
an old college friend of the doctor’s who has settled in France, begs the 
doctor to receive into his family and educate in New England ways his little 
girl. Adéle, with French gushingness, twines herself round the doctor’s 
heart, and, in process of time, “ unites with the church” in Ashfield. Mr. 
Maverick comes over when Adéle is about sixteen or seventeen to see his 
daughter, and finds her very intimate with a Madame Arles. Adéle’s 
mother, by the way, is not known, and Madame Arles, who is afflicted with 
angina pectoris and who has a spasm when she first sees Adéle, is, ofcourse, 
set down by the reader as the person who is, or who ought to be, the wife of 
Mr. Maverick. When that gentleman gets sight of Madame Arles he hastily 
leaves Ashfield, which he had just entered, and has Dr. Johns take Adéle 
secretly to New York; when Madame Arles dies, which she does in the 
Catholic faith, she leaves a handkerchief with a certain name upon it 
which Adéle has learned was her mother’s maiden name; in the act of 
dying she says to Adéle, “Ma fille, ma fille!” In short, the reader is re- 
quested to believe that the mysterious lady is the mother of the heroine. 
So for anything we can see she might have been. She is not, how- 
ever. Another Frenchwoman is. Maverick, to legitimize his child, makes 
the mother a.late atonement by marrying her, and she is lost in the 
same sbip with Reuben Johns. Adéle marries Phil Elderkin, Mr. 
Maverick lives to see a grandchild, and the book ends. 

Evidently the plot of the book is not itsstrong point. But the fact is that 
it is all weakness. It is barren of thought, and that is a deadly fault in 
these days when the novel is the chosen medium for very much of 
the very best thought, when (if “literature is the thought of thinking 
souls ”’) nevels have a better right than almost any other branch of writing 
—better than poetry, almost—to be exclusively called literature. It is easy 
to give a taste of his quality: “ Are there two such creatures,” he asks, “as 
constitutional doubters or possibly constitutional believers?” Yes, we 
say; and in turn we ask: Was Macaulay’s famous school-boy ever 
whipped for laborious triteness in his English exercises? “It is so 
rare,” he writes, “to fall in with one who earnestly and heartily 
seems to believe what he says he believes. And if you meet him in a 
preacher at a street-corner, declaiming with a mad fervor, people cry 
out ‘A fanatic!’ Why should n’t he be? I can't for my life see. Why 
should n’t every fervent believer in the truths he teaches,” etc., etc. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


NUMBER VI.—ETYMOLOGY, 

THE most important task of the lexicographical etymologist is the dis- 
tribution of our piebald vocabulary into nationalities, the reference of its 
several constituents to the multifarious linguistic sources from which we 
have taken them. I say from which we have taken them, because, as I have 
already sufficiently explained, a manual dictionary must vonfine itself chiefly 
to proximate and historical etymology, introducing ancient, remote, or col- 
lateral forms ouly when they are important for the illustration of the mean- 
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ing, the orthography, or the articulation of the English word. This is a) 
task requiring great patience, great linguistic attainment, and great know- | 
ledge of English philological history. The proportions in which our words | 
are drawn from the different languages which have contributed to our stock, 
have not been estimated with any approach to precision ; but there is no 
doubt that the largest number has been taken from the Latin, classical and 
rustic, through the French and other Romance dialects ; next in number are 
those from Anglo-Saxon ; then, if we include any considerable share of the 
wodern scientific vocabulary, come terms derived from Greek roots; then 
Celtic words, in regard to which it should be observed that we cannot 
always determine whether a vocable, apparently Celtic, was borrowed by the | 
Anglo-Saxon from that language in Britain, whether, at some ancient 
period, the Low German dialects adopted it from continental Celtic, or even 
whether it is not a root derived directly from the common source of all the 
Indo-European tongues, without having passed through a specifically Celtic 
speech. There are a few scattered words from the Semitic and other remote 
languages, and there is a considerable number, some peculiar to English, 
some common, also, to several of the continental dialects, the source of 
which is altogether unknown. 

In the great majority of cases, as has been already observed, the Latin 
words which compose a part of our vocabulary have been introduced since 
the middle of the fourteenth century through the French. It might seem 
superfluous labor to attempt to discriminate between these two sources, the 
one being a direct derivative of the other; but it is a matter of great in- 





terest to our literary and our social history to determine whether particular | 


features of our vocabulary are due to classical or to romantic influences. 
This is a question mot easily settled. In general, it may be said that the 
form of words of this class indicates an immediate French parentage. But 
the form is not a decisive test ; for, on the one hand, when classical words 
were introduced directly from Latin, their orthography would, in most cases, 
be determined by the analogy of words of like ending previously adopted 
from the same source through the French ; and on the other, numerous in- 
stances can be cited where words, undoubtedly borrowed immediately trom 
French, have, in later generations, been reformed in spelling, so as to ap- 
proach much nearer to the Latin original. 

There arises a similar question with regard to the few English words of 
Greek origin not belonging to the dialect of the physical sciences. How far 
did we take them directly from Greek literature, and how far are we indebted 
to Latin or other languages for them? This is a point of much interest, 
because it involves the enquiry to what extent the mind of England was 
influenced, in the early ages of her literature, by direct contact with the in- 
tellect of Greece. Thus the word church is considered by most etymologists 
to be derived from the Greek xvg.axov or xvpcaxj. It is found in all the 
Gothic languages except the Moeso-Gothic, in which it does not occur, and it 
seems to have made its appearance in Anglo-Saxon as early as in any of the 
sister tongues. But it was never used in Latin, and if this etymology is 
correct, the wide diffusion of the word among the northern languages would 
tend to show that the nations which spoke them had more intercourse with 
the Oriental Church than historical evidence has otherwise rendered 
probable. 

We have in English a certain number of hybrid words—compounds of 
Latin and Saxon roots; a still greater number where a Romance radical has 
taken an English ending, or the reverse. It is in general easy enough to 
separate such compounds and derivatives into their component elements, but 
it is not in all cases clear whether such words are to be considered as pro- 
perly belonging to the French or to the English half of our alphabet. As I 
remarked above, we have taken from Latin or French the words sense and 
sentence without adopting the verbal root from which both are derived. At 
the time of their introduction every writer knew that they had a common 
origin, and in old English literature they were used to a great extent inter- | 
changeably, or as synonyms of each other. But when reading and writing 
became common among. Englishmen who were not acquainted with Latin | 
or French, the majority of those who used these words, being ignorant that 
they were allied vocably, soon began to make a more marked distinction be- 
tween them. This distinction was adopted by scholars, and the difference | 
between the two became more pronounced than it had been in Latin or in 
French. To the mere English reader, as we have seen, both words were 
primitives, and derivatives not strictly corresponding to their Latin or 
French offspring were formed from them. Thus the most eloquent of our 
prose writers, Milton, speaking, in his letter to Hartlib, of the place of! 
poetry in a scheme of education, says: “To which [logic] poetry would be 
made subsequent, or, indeed, rather precedent, as being less subtle and fine, | 
but more simple, sensuovs, and passionate.” In this instance—the first, I | 
Suppose, in which the word sensuous occurs—it probably meant suggestive 
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| of the images of things perceptible by the senses, picturesque, materialistic. 


Somewhat later, the metaphysicians employed it as an epithet indicating all 
things which are the subjects of cognition by the senses, as distinguished 
from subjects of pure cogitation or of moral] perception, but it fell into dis- 
use, some writers employing instead sensible, others sensual, forms analo- 
gous to the Latin and French, until it was happily revived by Coleridge. 
Sense is ultimately of Latin origin, and though the adjectival reading -ous is 
found in old French, yet it had been replaced in that language by -ev2 long 
before Milton’s time, and had become distinctively English, for which reason 
sensuous was rejected by classical purists as of mixed etymology. Here, 


then, we have a word from a root and with an ending both originally 


French, but both long naturalized as English, and both capable of being em- 
ployed as constituents of new English words, the one having become an 
English stem, the other an English termination. How is the etymologist to 
class this word? Shall he say it is a derivative from the English noun 
sense, from the French noun sens, or from the Latin verb sentio? 

I have, I fear, now extended my preliminary remarks to a greater length 
than will be acceptable to the readers of Tie Nation, and I have no doubt 
said enough to show that the statistics of the English language constitute 
a branch of enquiry neither trifling in point of interest nor altogether easy 
of investigation, I shall now proceed to examine, in alphabetical order, 
some of the etymologies and the definitions of the excellent dictionary 1 am 
reviewing, and | propose, at a later period, to give numerical compuatitions 


which will illustrate some of the points I have suggested, 
a. POM 





Se 


The American Law Review. October, 1866. Pp. 228. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.)—Law magazines have had in this country an almost unin 
terrupted run of ill-success. The skeletons of many past enterprises are 
scattered along the path which every new editor and publisher of a law 


journal must tread. This is so well known among the trade that the very 


name of such a magazine is proverbial among publishers as a synonym for 
failure. 

Nevertheless, we are truly glad to see that, undiscouraged by the disasters 
of others, the great law publishers of Boston have undertaken to issue a 
quarterly review of legal topics. We think that we discern in it elements 
of success which distinguish it from anything that has yet appeared in its 
line. The secret of past failure has been that law magazines have almost 
uniformly paid nothing for contributions, and have therefore been filled with 
matter worth exactly the price paid for it. In the few cases in which pub- 
lishers have deviated from their golden rule, they have engaged venerable 


jurists of established fame, and paid them prices which would justify then: in 


giving one day’s labor to each article, an amount of work which we judge the 
jurists aforesaid to have conscientiously bestowed. But unfortunately the mere 
physical act of writing an average article occupies nearly the whole of the 
time thus allowed for it; while it is a moderate estimate to put the time 
necessary for an original search among the authorities at four or five days. 
Unless this part of the work is thoroughly done, the article is of little value ; 
if this work is not done at all, the article is worthless, nay, worse than 
worthless, it is a snare, a jack-a-lantern lighted up by the repuéation of its 
author, and certain to betray whosoever followeth it. 

The prospectus of the “ American Law Review” has, then, in our judg 
ment, two features of special merit, namely, the absence of high-sounding 
names, and the promise of payment for contributions, Let the publishers 
be courageous in their adherence to this programme, and they cannot fail 
to succeed. For lawyers, however economical, not only want but must 
have a magazine thus conducted, when it is once fairly started. There is no 
class of people who buy more books that they would rather not buy if they 
could helpit than lawyers. And when a really first-class magazine is issued, 
they will find it as dangerous to be without it as to omit the last volume of 
reports. Now the absence of famous names implies that nothing is paid 
merely for the sake of a name; while the fact that everything is paid for, 
implies more certainly that nothing is printed which is not deemed worth 
paying for. ’ 

The first number of the “ Law! Review ” gives excellent promise for the 
future. The opening article on the natural right of support from neighbor- 
ing soil is a very interesting and useful one, and though we cannot honestly 
say we think it well written in point of style, we do think it worthy of com- 
mendation for its research and its general accuracy. The article on the effect 
of State legislation upon the process of Federal courts is better written, but in- 
trinsically less interesting. The subject is one of much importance in the 
Western States. The article on the evidence of experts is a good one, and 
receives a practical comment in the Ryves case, which forms the subject of 
the following article. A full digest of English law reports occupies eighty- 
five pages to great advantage, and will be continued quarterly. This 
will be a most useful portion of the magazine. The book notices are nu- 
merous and seem to be impartial. The criticism of Mr. Hilliard’s trash is 
rather amusing and very candid, considering that the publishers of the mag 
azine are also the publishers of the “ Law of Torts.” A long list of new law 
books is given, which is sufficiently near completeness to be very valuable. 
There is also some other matter of interest to the profession. 

The typography of this number is very handsome, and the proof-reading 
has been generally well attended to, though we notice the name of “ Beavan ” 
printed as “ Brewar,” on page 96, and one or two minor errors on pages 156 
and 191. 

As a whole, the “Law Review” promises to deserve success, and we 
heartily commend it to the favor of the bar. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally patd for ; Uf rejected, they will be returned to 
ths writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


Ad Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTIon shoud 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE PUBLIO FINANOES. 


THE reduction of the principal of the public debt, which was com- 
menced a year, or rather fourteen months, ago, progresses steadily and 
in geometrical ratio. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1865-6 the 
United States owed $2,682,593,000. At that time the Government was 
busily engaged in disbanding and paying off troops, settling claims for 
damages, and liquidating disputed accounts ; these sources of expendi- 


ties of 1865, and it may be that all of them will be so converted before 





may be wise to get rid of them by buying them up. It is likely that 
for the next four or five months the Treasury surplus may be employed 
in this way. Next year the first series of the seven-thirties mature, 
Holders have the right to convert their notes into 5-20 bonds or to de- 
mand the currency, as they please. An active business is being done 


by the agents of the Treasury in converting these notes into five-twen- 


maturity, But it is well to provide for all contingencies. The depart- 
ment must stand prepared, in the event of a decline in its securities, to 
pay off in currency such of the maturing 7.30 notes as may not have 
been previously converted. This is another barrier to currency curtail- 
ment. 

All this is very hard on traders, whose business is rendered insecure 
and precarious by reason of the fluctuations in the value of the cur- 


ture neutralized the Secretary’s attempts to reduce the debt, and on | rency. John Brown, for instance, imports a cargo of tea or dry goods. 
ist April, 1866, the aggregate was $2,705,646,000, By that time all the | Gold is 150 on the day he receives it. He offers it for sale at a price 


large claims had been adjusted, and the troops and sailors paid off; | 


the surplus of revenue over expenditure was available for the reduction 
of the principal of the debt. It was vigorously applied to that pur- 
pose. Reductions were successively reported in June, July, August, 
and September; and now in October the Secretary reports that the 
aggregate has been brought down to $2,573,336,000, being a reduction, 
in six months, of no less a sum than $138,308,574. A further reduction 
of $22,500,000 (being the temporary deposits at 4 per cent.) will be 
made on the 25th of this month ; the money is on hand for the purpose ; 
80 that on Ist November the public debt will be at least $160,809,57 
less than it was on 1st April last. 

At this rate we are reducing our debt by a sum of $275,000,000 
annually. Should we continue to do so, the entire debt will be paid 
off in about eight years and a half. Should we be enabled to curtail 
our expenditures by a reduction of the army and navy to a thoroughly 
peace standard, and should our revenues increase, as they would do 
were the revenue system and customs tariff simplified and improved, 
this period might be shortened by one or two years. It is quite within 
the range of possibility that before the five-twenties of 1865 mature, 
they, the long sixes, and the ten-fifties may be the only outstanding 
obligations of the U. 8. Government. 

These are astounding predictions. But not more astounding than 
the facts. When the war ended, the most judicious financiers were of 
opinion that the aggregate debt would foot up $3,000,000,000, and 
would not fall below that figure during the present generation. It is 
already down to nearly $2,500,000,000, and is being reduced at the rate 
of $22,000,000 amonth. The aggregate public revenue this year will 
not be less than $600,000,006; the expenditure, including interest on 
the public debt, will hardly exceed, if it amounts to, $350,000,000. 

In view of these facts, it is amusing to read the European quota- 
tions of our bonds. Five-twenties are selling in London 15 and 16 
per cent. below the British consols, which only yield 34 per cent. per 
annum, 

Secretary McCulloch, in his famous Fort Wayne speech, and sub- 
sequently in his report to Congress, in December last, expressed a de- 
sire to begin the reduction of the national debt by a curtailment of the 
greenback currency. He has not done so, He began by paying off the 
debt certificates, and pursued his policy by discharging his obligations 
on call. This was not only in accordance with the legislation of Con- 
gress, which, under the lead of the high-tariff men, set its face 
steadfastly against all contraction of the currency, but was an impera- 
tive practical necessity. So long as he owed over $100,000,000 on call 
or within brief periods, the Secretary could not afford to pursue a 
policy which would have embarrassed the money market and led to a 
withdrawal of his deposits. This danger is now passed. He has paid 
off all the debt certificates. By November Ist he will have paid off the 
last of the temporary loan. From that day he will be free to pursue 


the policy which the public interests require without fear of its recoil- | 





in currency which will cover its cost at 150 in gold. It does not sell 
at once, and he stores it away. He now becomes, without intending it, 
a “bull” in gold at 150. For if gold falls, his goods fall in proportion, 
and the only way in which he can secure himself against loss is by 
selling gold “short” to an amount equal to the value of his goods, 
When he has done this, he is indifferent to the fluctuations in gold. If 
it rises, his goods rise with it; if it falls, he makes enough on his short 
sales of gold to pay his loss on his merchandise. But now a new element 
disturbs the calculation. The speculators of the Gold Room reckon the 
amount of floating gold in market, band themselves together, and buy 
it all up; then, turning to John Brown, they refuse to lend him gold 
except at } or } or 1 percent. a day. On the 8th inst., gold was lent at 2} 
per cent. for one day. He must now choose between paying so usurious 
a rate for the use of gold as will certainly ruin him in the course of 
time, or he must take the chances of the market, and run the risk of a 
panic in gold which may reduce the value of his merchandise 25 per 
cent. in a week. Such are the tribulations of merchants in an era of 
paper money. To such straits will the foreign commerce of the country 
be reduced so long as no substantial curtailment of our legal tender 
currency is effected. 


<> 





THE QUESTIONS BEFORE THE QOOUNTRY. 


Tue New York Times, while acknowledging the failure of the 
Philadelphia Convention to produce any impression on the country, 
and the utter frustration of the attempt to create a third or Johnson 
party, is endeavoring to persuade itself and its readers that all this is 
due to the unwillingness of the people to see the Democratic party 
reinstated in power, to a sort of personal dislike of the men who have 
figured during the last five years as opponents of the Government and 
of the war. Now, this is doubtless true, but it is not the whole truth. 
Dislike and distrust of the Democratic leaders have doubtless something 
to do with the storm of indignation which is sweeping Mr. Johnson and 
his satellites to political perdition, but, after all, comparatively little. 
The main questions before the country at the present elections are of 
far greater importance than the merits or demerits or antecedents of 
John T. Hoffman, or of Hiester Clymer, or of any other member of the 
organization to which they belong. All attempts so to represent the 
contest which is now raging as simply a renewal of the struggle between 
the two old parties, is to misrepresent. What the people are deciding 
at the elections is, whether the President may devise measures him- 
self, and, not content with recommending them to the legislature, as 
the Constitution provides that he shall do, may seek to force them on 
its adoption by using his immense patronage to corrupt the popular 
vote; whether, too, he is justified under any circumstances in perambu- 
lating the country in person and seeking by appeals to popular passion 
to bring a co-ordinate branch of the Government into hatred and con- 
tempt; whether the Executive of the United States can ever be justi- 


ing uopn himself. We are not, however, led to believe that he will, at | fied, even under the lax rules of party morality, in using his appointing 
least at present, attempt any material curtailment of the greenback | power to propagate his own private opinions, after he has deserted the 
currency. There are still afloat $155,000,000 of compound legal ten- | party which elected him; whether the country will tolerate a new con- 
ders; and though these, by reason of the interest which has accu-| struction of the Constitution, by which the President, by creating all 
mulated upon them, have long since ceased to circulate as money, they | the vacancies he pleases during the recess of the Senate, and filling 
are still a disturbing element, being a legal tender for their face, and it | them with nominees of his own, may reduce the share of that body in 
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making appointments to a mockery, and create a vast army of public 
servants dependent for their bread on the favor of one man. But the 
greatest of all the questions which underlie the present controversy is 
whether, when from any cause the mechanism of this Government 
js disarranged, the great work of restoration—or in other words, the 
very highest act of legislation—belongs to the President, as a military 


commander, or to the law-making power of the country. If, under. 
any circumstances whatever, the President can, as commander-in-chief | 


of our armies, do what Mr. Johnson has done at the South—rebuild 
the political and social system of a region desolated and thrown into 


anarchy by war—then, clearly, not the South only, but the North also, | 


has passed through a revolution. If Andrew Johnson and William H. 
Seward are competent for a work of this '\', they are competent for 
every other; Congress is a mere debating club, and its bill-passing an 
idle sport; and the President had better be provided with a chan- 
cellerie, like the Emperor of Russia, to draft laws to be enacted by his 
decree. The argument to which the Hvening Post has so often re- 
curred, that Mr. Johnson is only doing what Mr. Lincoln proposed to 
do, proves nothing, except that Mr. Lincoln proposed to overstep his 
powers. There is now no question that that great and good man did, 
under the pressure and in the confusion of war, many things which, 
though they passed muster in the wild fever of that time, will not pass 
muster now—many things which, though forgiven to him, and even ap- 
plauded in him, we are far from being willing, with our present light 
and in the calm of peace, to pardon to his successor, even were that 
successor the President of our choice, and were he even half as good or 
half as great as Mr. Lincoln, 

The question before the public, therefore, is not simply, Shall we 
trust Copperheads with power? but, shall we permit Mr. Joi:ason to 
make important changes in the relations and functions of the different 
branches of the Government, in order to enable him to carry out his 
own views of public expediency; and shall we permit him to force us 
to resume political relations with a community that bas made a des- 
perate attempt to ruin the Union, on terms which the great body of 
the Northern people deem futile or insufficient? This last question 
does not turn simply on the wisdom or justice of the conditions pro- 
posed by Congress, Whether they are better or worse than the Presi- 
dential conditions is only a part of what we have to consider. The 
main question is one which touches the value of all popular govern- 
ments; it is simply this: Has the majority a right to decide this 
matter as it pleases, or is it under an obligation, express or implied, to 
leave it all to a gentleman of limited education, narrow mind, and very 
violent temper, because he happens to have been raised by an accident 
to the Presidency ? 

There is one other work before the people which they will this fall 
perform also, but only incidentally, although it is scarcely less important 
than the decision of the questions we have enumerated above, and that 
is the complete and final opening of the eyes of the South to the real 
state of Northern opinion and sentiment. Southern ignorance or un- 
belief on this point has been at the root of most of the troubles which 
have afflicted the country for the last twenty years. The slaveholders 
were induced to push the slavery struggle to extremes in the belief, 
which elections seemed to justify, that they might, come what might, 
count either on the support or forbearance of the majority of the North- 
ern people. They began the war in the persuasion, which too many 
Northern men encouraged, that they might rely on a sufficient amount 
of Northern co-operation to paralyze the Government and prevent all 
serious attempts to put down the insurrection. They carried it on 
courageously: first, in the expectation that the North-west could be 
detached from the East, and induced to join them; and next, in the 
belief that Lincoln had succeeded in establishing a despotism which 
placed all the resources of the country in his hands, and cowed the 
public into temporary silence or acquiescence. And they have raised 
their heads since their surrender, and arrogantly sought to impose con- 
ditions on us, simply because Messrs. Johnson and Seward have suc- 
ceeded in persuading them that there was a great party at the North 


longing to admit them without conditions, and powerful enough to) 


Carry out its will. 
From all these delusions but the last one the Southern mind has 


been delivered by the rough logic of events. Of this last one we 


' cannot rid it by any of the ordinary means in use here. Our newspapers do 
‘not circulate at the South; our orators dare not show themselves there 
the people are rude and ignorant, long accustomed to rely for political 
guidance on their leaders, and their leaders are now dead, cowed, or 
deposed. How are we to get at them? how satisfy them that they 
have been laboring under a hideous mistake—that the North is deter- 
mined the war shall not be fruitless, and that all society covered by 
the American flag shall be homogeneous in its structure? In no way 
but by voting tor Congress, and showing unmistakably that the Presi- 
dent, powerful as he may seem to the South, owes all his power to the 
support of the Northern people, and that one breath of disapproval 
‘from it reduces him to utter insignificance, even though it d) not ruffle 
a feather of his dignity or take one jot or tittle from his lawful authority, 


-_———-—_-__—_-—-¢ eo — 


MILITARY POLITICIANS. 


GENERAL GRANT has given many proofs of his good sense in his 
patience, his perseverance, his willingness to learn from events, and his 
judicious silence whenever he could do no practical good by speaking. 
But among the things which he has said, we do not know a wiser one 
than his recent brief letter, condemning all interference by army officers 
with party politics. Admiral Farragut, we are glad to see, has ex- 
pressed the same views on behalf of the navy ; and after these emphatic 
utterances of the highest officer in each depariment of the service, we 
trust that the practice thus reprobated will come to an end. 

The danger of the interference of military men in political affairs 
must be apparent to every thinking mind, Doubtless, in a country 
like ours, officers and soldiers will and ought to have their private 
preferences and opinions in regard to domestic politics; but if they 
should make a practice of mixing publicly in the struggles of rival 
parties, it is obvious that the army and navy would soon be governed 
by political considerations quite as much as the custom-louses and 
navy-yards. We desire to see the civil service freed from the curse of 
political influence, and certainly can have no sympathy with any move- 
ment which tends to degrade the military service to the same level of 
jobbery with the present system in the civil departments, 

We have seen quite enough of this thing during the recent war. One 
large class of officers were kept in command long after their uselessiess 
was demonstrated, merely because their removal would offend the opposi- 
tion ; and another set were put in command without the least evidence 
of their fitness, simply to please the political friends of the Administra- 
tion, Both classes were dead failures, and the policy had to be aban- 
doned. The only general who, owing his appointment in any degree 
to political considerations, distinguished himself throughout the war, 
was General Logan, and he worked his way up from a coloneley. We 
will not specify names, but it is only just to say that the most disastrous 
failures were among those generals who were either appointed or kept 
in place from deference to the Democratic party, and from aa honest 
desire to unite the country. Something has, we trust, been learned 
from experience, and the error will not be repeated by this generation ; 
but in order to avoid it, it is essential that military men should keep 
out of politics, 

The practice censured by General Grant has also another dangerous 
tendency. It brings military men into the position of arbitrators 
between contending parties, and makes it as important to know to 
which side the army leans as to ascertain which party has the majority 
of the popular vote. The desperate efforts made upon both sides of 
the present political conflict to secure the endorsement of General 
Grant himself are a strong illustration of this fact, and are signs of 
‘danger for the future of the nation. Not long ago the New York 
| Times openly suggested that the struggle between the President and 
Congress might end in the submission of both to General Grant as 
an armed arbitrator, Such a result would be fatal to all hopes of 
free government for the future. Dangerous and even worse as we 
deem Mr. Johnson's designs to be, we prefer that he should succeed 
rather than that he should be defeated by any military usurpation 
whatever. Mr. Johnson is a mere civilian, and bis usurpations do not 
form absolutely insuperable precedents; but if military leaders once 
succeed in overthrowing the regular order of our government, we 
may be sure that there will be an interminable line of Cromwells and 
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Monks. Of course there weuld be no impropriety in any general's 
acting under the orders of either President or Congress in case of a 
collision ; and, as in such an event every officer would have to decide 


to which power his allegiance was due, it may in a certain sense be | 
said that the army would decide the result ; but this is a very different 
thing from a direct exercise of power by the commanding general | 
acting independently of either the executive or the legislative depart- | 
ment. 

The objections which we have thus urged to military politicians do | 
not apply to soldiers who have left the army, since they are again | 
private citizens, nei' her subject to the Administration nor in a position 
to usurp power. Yet we feel bound to say that there is a certain 
danger in the organizations which are being entered into in various 
places for the express purpose of securing offices for soldiers. As | 


private citizens, we have always approved of giving a preference to | 
soldiers in every sphere of occupation; but such a preterence, to be | 
honorable to its recipients or safe to the state, must be spontaneous. 
Office-hunting associations of discharged soldiers will degrade the 
service for all time, and by their persistent claims will make the name 
of a soldier synonymous with beggar and bore. The people will, of 
their own free choice, do all for their returned heroes which true heroes 
will ever ask. All combinations to extort more will only excite oppo- 
sition where none would otherwise be made. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


ARIS, Sept. 21, 1866. 


WHILE we and half Europe are still enduring the alternations of wind 
and rain that have made the departing summer so detestable, Russia and 
Spain are rejoicing in the most brilliant sunshine; and Biarritz, for which 
favorite baihing-place the Emperor, after so many delays, did really start 
yesterday, is enjoying, in virtue of its proximity to the Spanish frontier, 
weather as fine as heart can wish. The gay world of Paris winters, driven 
desperate by the persistent rain, has been threatening to desert the scenes 
of its habitual summer idleness and return to this city in search of amuse- 
ment. But as all the leading wiseacres who make a trade of predicting 
meteorologic conditions are agreed in promising us “a constant succession 
of rains, mixed with snow, for the rest of the current year,” they would 
possibly do as well to remain where they are. 

The official opening of the shooting season took place a week ago, 
and numerous possessors of guns and shooting-licenses are to be seen at the 
railway stations, bent on “ sport,” despite wind and weather. For the first 
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pickaxe and shovel brought into evidence a shabby old house, which will 


des De Le Monde 8, 
dent in the neighborhood of Paris, to negotiate for him the purchase of an 








time a good many members of the least ugly sex have accompanied their 
male friends on these expeditions, attired in short dresses, high boots, and 
the fashionable togues, with pouch hanging at their side and a gun over | 
their shoulder. The lingering representatives of old-fogydom are asking, 
with uplifted hands and eyes, “ What are we coming to?” 

The mushroom growth of houses goes on more rapidly than ever, as the 
rising of the huge edifice in the Champ de Mars brings home more forcibly 
to the public perception the approach of the grandest show our little planet 
has yet seen. Living in the midst of this Babel of stone, brick, and mortar, 
one is constantly taken aback by the sight, on some familiar point, of a great 
pile of stories that seems to have sprung up in a night—blocks of white-faced 
houses, displaying their six or seven stories, their ornaments of carved | 
freestone, their handsome balconies, and their roofs full of the pigeon-hole 
windows of servants’ bedroom, the foundations of which, one could swear, | 
were not dug a fortnight ago. Rents are already rising in expectation of | 
colossal profits to be made next year; and many foreigners have already | 





hired the apartments they will occupy when they come to see the exhibition, | 
preferring to sacrifice a certain amount of rent in order to ensure the posses- 
sion, for next year, of quarters to their mind. As rents are rising, the value 
of ground is rising also ; and an ingenious speculator, in order to make the 
most of a piece of land he possesses near the outskirts of the town, at the 
top of the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, is constructing an enormous struc- | 
ture, which is to contain twelve layers of superposed apartments, access | 
to which will be gained by means of a “hydraulic lift,” which will be 
constantly ascending and descending, for the convenience of the tenants, 
their goods and chattels, and their friends. 

The Paris of twenty years ago will soon have disappeared. Every week 
sees the demolition of some characteristic relic of the past pulled down to | 
furnish space for the innumerable new gardens, avenues, and streets that 
are constantly being “ created” in every quarter of the town. In one of the” 
latest of these clearings away of the very substance of historic Paris, the | 
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now, unless pulled down, form the corner of the Rue de Nevers and the Quai 
Conti, near the Pont Neuf, and popularly named “The Eagle’s Nest,” from 
one of its garrets having furnished the first lodging occupied, on his arrival 
in Paris, of the young Corsican cadet who was destined to occupy such very 
different quarters in the course of his marvellous career. 

All who can afford to do so are buying bits of ground outside the city 
walls of the new city in which they now find themselves living, and are 
building thereupon some sort of rural habitation, more or less pretentious 
according to their means. Among others thus anxious to secure a quiet 
retreat from the dust and racket of the capital, is M. Buloz, the able “ origi- 
who has so long heid the post of chief editor in the well-known Revue 
This gentleman lately employed a man of the law, resi- 


nal” 


estate contiguous to one possessed by the latter. The title-deed of the estate 


/was drawn up accordingly, and brought by the notary in question to M. 


Buloz for signature. “ What is the meaning of this paragraph referring, 
apparently, to certain claims or ‘ subjectioas’ affecting the estate ?” eng uired 
the erudite wearer of the well-worn dressing-gown, smoking-cap, and slippers 
so well known to the literary world of Paris, as he held the document in 
close proximity to his nose, and peered into its pages through his heavy 
tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles. “I must have this land free of everything 
of the kind ; for what satisfaction should I have in it if somebody else had 


it in ‘ subjection?’ ” 

“ All that is a mere legal technicality,” returned the notary ; “the words 
have no value whatsoever.” 

“In that case,” returned M. Buloz, whose wits are usually in the 
seventh heaven of critical and metaphysical erudition, and are therefore not 
seldom imposed upon in regard to the affairs of the outer world, “I may 
as well sign it, and have the thing finished.” 

And, so saying, he dipped his pen in the ink and appended his signature, 
ornamented with one cf the elaborate parafes Frenchmen are so fond of at 
the end of the deed. 

The potentate of the dingy offices of the Rue St. Benoit lost no time in 
building a villa on the ground of which he had become the owner; laying 
out his gardens with more taste than was expected, and taking especial 
pride in widening a portion of a little stream that ran through his ground, 
so as to make a “little lake” in the middle of the lawn before his parlor 
windows. But he had no sooner made his lake, and purchased half-a-dozen 
weeping willows to plant about its borders, than the stream which should 
have fed it became suddenly dry ; a phenomenon all the more unaccountable 
after the incessant downfall of rain that has been afflicting us for the last 
four months. 

In this emergency the new propriétaire had recourse to his legal friend, 
now become his nearest neighbor. 

“ What can be the reason that my stream of water has suddenly dried 
up ?” enquired M. Buloz, addressing the notary. 

“Evidently some one has intercepted the water,’ returned that person- 
age; “you have beught the ground, but you have not bought the spring 
which supplies the water.” 

“But I purchased the ground as I found it,” returned M. Buloz, “and 
there was water in it at that time ; therefore I have a right to the water.” 

“That is what the law must decide,” retorted the notary. “The spring 
which supplied your stream is in my ground; and if you will consult your 
copy of the deed of sale you will find it distinctly stated that the use of the 
water proceeding from that spring is made subject to the payment, by you, 
of a yearly rental of 500 francs.” 

Thoroughly indignant at seeing himself the victim of such a trick, and 
on the part of the very agent whom he had employed to ensure the acquisi- 


‘tion of his new property without encumbrance of any kind, M. Buloz 


brought a suit against his treacherous counsellor to compel a restitution of 


the water of which he found himself deprived. In the first trial of the 
‘affair the verdict was given against him; but, nothing daunted, he at once 


carried the suit into a higher court, and has. just had the satisfaction of 
seeing himself, through the verdict just given by the latter, victorious over 
the wiles of the rascal who had so impudently endeavored to overreach a 
client. The notary has been sentenced to pay the nominal damages claimed 
by the editor of the Revue, to defray the costs of the suit, and to refrain, for 


the rest of his days, and in the person of his future heirs, from any further 
interference with the usual course of the contested water. 


Much regret bas been felt in the literary world of this city at the decease 
of M. Léon Gozlan, one of the most prolific producers of novels and the 
lighter class of literary writing, and one of the wittiest men of the day. 
Count de Montalembert has been so ill that the Pope, as a testimony to his 
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see him once more. 
four times since the foundation of the order to which the young lady belongs. | 
All the count’s daughters have taken the veil in various convents; but this 
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boundless devotion to the cause of Ultramontanism, granted permission to New York,and we cannot be exactly said to 
his youngest daughter to quit the nunnery to which she belongs, in order to | meetings. 
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“unbend ” at lectures or mass 
But horse-racing is not likely to prove our national game, and 


Such a favor, it is said, has only been accorded three or | ew propose to give the reason why, and more especially why the Jerome 


Park enterprise is likely to prove a failure. 
In the first place, that particular form of horse-racing which is the only 


youngest one is her father’s favorite. Whether it was that the joy of seeing | one which really tests the animal's full powers—galloping full speed uader 
her exercised a salutary effect on the father’s health, or that her arrival co- | | the saddle—is one which excites hardly any real interest in the Northern 


incided with a favorable turn of his malady, certain it is that the able and | 
zealous admirer of the dark ages began to get better from that time, and is 
now considered to be in a fair way to recovery. That most eccentric of Par- 
liamentary orators and husband of Byron’s still handsome and charming 
“relict,” Countess Guiccioli, the Marquis de Boissy, is at “ death’s door.” 
George Sand, who, with the rest of her illustrious contemporaries, is de- 
cidedly not growing younger, has secured, as her city residence, a fine apart- 
ment in the new suburb so rapidly coming into existence on the wild 
border-lands extending from the Octroi gate behind the Observatory to 
Montrouge. The great romancer spends most of her time in her chateau in 
the Berry, where she lives in a large, easy, hospitable style, adored by the 
peasantry, the centre of a wide circle of littévatewrs and artists, and courted by 
all who can contrive to bring themselves within the sphere of her vision. 
M. Thiers is rusticating at his chiteau of Francaville, busy, says rumor, 
in concocting a discourse on German affairs which is to electrify the 
Chambers, Paris, and the world as soon as the reopening of the Chambers 
affords this little man the opportunity of bestowing it on a listening uni- 
verse. M. Guizot is at his seat of Val Richer, finishing the eighth and 
last volume of his memoirs. M. Garcin de Tassy, that mine of Oriental 
learning, attached as professor of Hindostanee to the Imperial Library, 
has just translated the “ Mantic Uttaeer,” or ‘“ Language of Birds,” a re- 
ligious and philosophical poem by Farid Uddin Attar, a Persian of high 
celebrity, who was killed, in 1229, at the taking of Nishapore by Genghis 
Khan. The Persians hold this rare work in immense veneration, and it 
was with much difficulty and some danger that M. Khainkoff, Russian 
consul.general in Persia, contrived, a few years ago, to get the first copy 
of it that has been allowed to find its way into benighted Europe. 

One of the staunchest friends of “le sport ” to be found in this country is 
the old Count Duchatel, who was the last Minister of the Interior under 
Louis Philippe, and who, though suffering from an affection of the spine, 
still manages to go out shooting in the preserves of Chantilly, which he 
rents for 30,000 francs, every year for three months. Being unable to 
walk, he is wheeled about in a Bath chair, and has very fair sport, which 
he enjoys most keenly. M. Auber, “the prince of French composers,” 
and already in his eighty-fifth year, is as fresh, active, and witty as when 
he had numbered half as many years. Being the other day rather pes- 
tered by his housekeeper, who was urging him to take, in the way of 
warm clothing, certain precautions which did not altogether commend 
themselves to his fancy, the old composer at length turned upon his well- 
meaning tormentor, imploring her to leave him in peace, and assuring her 
that if she continued her persecutions he should “ do something desperate.” 

“ And pray what will you do?” retorted the housekeeper. 

“ [ll enlist !” quietly returned the author. 


ee 


HORSE-RACING. 


AN attempt has been made within the last fortnight to make horse-racing 
a “genteel” amusement in this country—something which people belong- 
ing to what is called “ good society ” will go to see, and, seeing, grow fond 
of—by the opening of a course called the “Jerome Park,” near this city. 
The matter has been taken in hand by the chiefs of what are called “ fash- 
ionable” circles in New York. A good course has been laid out, a “ grand 
stand” provided, the sale of liquors prohibited, and everything done that 
money or zeal can do to surround the enterprise with an air of respecta- 
bility, and, above all, to make the course a “ place fit for ladies.” Good 
horses, too, were entered for the opening races ; very fair running was made ; 
the weather was fine; the proceedings were marked by the utmost order, 
and General Grant was there. And yet we have no hesitation in saying 
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States. We are anything but an equestrian community. Not one in a thou- 
sand of our men knows how to ride or ever gets into a saddle from year's 
end to year’s end. Without having any special knowledge on the subject, 
we venture to assert that the principal promoters of this very enterprise— 
Mr. Jerome himself, for example, or Mr. Belmont, are never seen on horse 
back and do not particularly enjoy riding. A certain taste for horseback 
exercise has been developed of late years in New York and other cities, but 
those who show it might be counted on one’s fingers. There are two or 
three dozen young men and women in New York who ride regularly and 
enjoy it; there are some dozens of others, and a few elderly gentlemen, who 
take it as a medicine, like bitters or cod-liver oil, to cure dyspepsia, or avert 
consumption, or ward off the assaults of old age ; but there is not amongst 
the population at large, or even amongst the class which can afford to keep 
horses, any hearty love of it, or any interest in horses in their highest and 
noblest character—saddle-horses. 

This is due partly to the fact that to love the saddle, to get into it with 
zest, one must use it from youth up. 
afford to use it. 


Bat very few of our young men can 
At the age when physical tastes and habits are formed or 
developed, our men are generally poor and struggling for subsistence. As 
they get older they are absorbed in business, and by the time they have won 
fortune and leisure they are stiff and flabby and nervous. A trot or canter 
in the saddle has no more attraction for them than exercise on parallel bars. 
Then, our climate makes riding repulsive to all who have not a strong 
natural love of it, and whose frame has not become hardened to it. In 
winter colds are intense and the roads abominable. In summer the heat is 
so great as to make all motion exhausting, and the roads are dusty beyond 
endurance. In the spring and fall the days are so short that for business 
men the hours given to amusement in the open air would have to be stolen 
from sleep. Carriages, too, are cheap and comfortable, and in harness one 
horse can carry more than one man—an important consideration in a 
country in which, until very recently, large fortunes, and especially here- 
ditary fortunes, were unknown. The result is that our lads have the same 
passion for wheeled vehicles and have the same familiarity with the manage- 
ment of them that a Hungarian boy or an English boy of the upper classes 
has for saddle-horses. The ambition of the American boy with a love for 
open-air life is, therefore, a wagon and a fast trotter. He does not care for a 
saddle-horse, and will rarely use one unless as a means of accompanying a 
girl for whom he begins to feel a “ penchant,” as the novel-writers say. 
The saddle-horse is, in a certain sense, a strange animal to him, which he 
ought, perhaps, to enjoy using, and of which he feels bound to speak re- 
spectfully, but which he does not take to. He is interested about trotting, 
harness, wagons, blankets to wrap his feet in, but about saddles, bridles, 
and “running” or galloping, he is not interested. His first luxury is a one 
horse team; as he gets older and richer he increases the number, and 
reaches the summit of his ambition when, like Mr. Jerome, he possesses and 
drives a four in-hand, or, like Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. Bonner, has $15,000 or 
$20,000 invested in a pair which can outstrip everything he meets. 
Therefore, to most of those who went to the races at the Jerome 
Park—outside the old set who go to all races for the sake of betting—the 
galloping of horses under the saddle was not very exciting or interesting. 
Americans are thoroughly utilitarian even in their sports, and the useless- 
ness of speed in running is probably present to the minds of nine men out 
of ten, and women too, every time they witness it. That it is the netural 
pace of the horse, that it is only in it that his full powers are brought into 
play, and that its effects on breeding are likely to be good, are considerations 


too remote to affect the crowd. Trotting they understand ; fast trotting 


| every man who gets into a wagon can turn to account—but “ running ” 


that, regarded as an attempt to naturalize horse-racing amongst us—to 


make it “ racy of the soil "—a national sport to which young and old of all 
classes will turn with zest for enjoyment, it was a complete failure, and will 
prove a failure no matter how often repeated. We do not by any means 
rejoice over this result. In fact, we regret it; because we believe horse- 
racing might improve the breed of horses; it is not necessarily immoral, 
and we wish most heartily that some means might be discovered of bring- 


ing large bodies of Americans together in the open air,for simple amuse- England. The taste for saddle exercise is there kept up by the time-honored 


We have no theatres out of practice of fox-hunting, which makes it the darling ambition of every boy to 


ment without any thought of “instruction.” 


seems a sort of idle trick, like those taught circus horses. In fact, we have 
heard cantering—one of ‘the most graceful of paces, and that which, on 


, account of its ease for the rider, is far better adapted to summer riding in 


our climate than trotting—sworn at on account of its resemblance to the 
performances in the arena. 

Now, to make racing under the saddle popular and national it must be 
begotten by the national tastes and habits. There is only one country in 
the Western world in which it can be said to be thus produced, and that is 
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be able to “ ride to hounds,” and of every man who can muster the means to 


mania for betting has gone down through all classes of the community. 


be in the saddle as much as possible. The climate, too, favors it, as there is; The example of the aristocracy has infected every other class. Merchants 


no season of the year in which active exercise in the open air is not, as far 
as temperature is concerned, perfectly agreeable. Races there owed their 
origin to the desire of improving the breed of hunters, and hunters are used 
by the whole upper class—men bred to the saddle from their infancy, and 
exercising a most powerful influence on all the classes below them. The 
practice once begun, it has been kept up partly by the love of horse-flesh 
thus developed, and partly by the love of gambling amongst those who know 
and care nothing about hor-e-flesh, and partly by fashion. 

It is needless to point out how widely different the circumstances are 
under which the amusement makes its appearance in this country. Those 
who seek to introduce it here do not stand to the community in the same 
relation in which the English patrons of the turf stand to English society. 
Our patrons of horse-racing are not the cream of our society, either mentally 
or physically or morally. Their influence and example go for absolutely 
nothing, except amongst a small! set of not very refined people in New York, 
who are attemptins in various ways a reproduction, by no means successful, 
of the follies and absurdities of French life. Even in Paris, where there isa 
court and a real sristocracy of men bred to “manly sports,” it has been 
found impossible to make horse-racing a national amusement, in spite of the 
encouragement given it by the Government and men of rank and fashion, 
and for the very reason which bars its success here—the fact that the 
French are not an equestrian people, and do not as a community use the 
saddle. The races at Longchamps, in spite of the éclat given them by the 
court, are attended by the Parisians as a “ spectacle,” just as a review of 
troops on the Champs de Mars, and not because they care one straw about 
the horses. When the races are over, nobody outside tle small betting 
circle round the Jockey Club knows the name of the winning horse, or 
at least cares to know, or has five sous depending on the result; for the 
French do not, for some reason or other, seem to take to this form of 
gambling; and the plain truth of the matter is, that we have imported 
the amusement not from England, where it is national, but from France, 
where it is simply a raree-show. The performances at Jerome Park were 
an attempt to reproduce not the fierce excitement of Epsom, but the “ pretty 
sight” of the Bois de Boulogne. 

In the second place, racing, even in England, where it is found in per- 
haps greater perfection than any where else, has proved, in so far as it pro- 
fesses to be of material use, a dead failure. The great utilitarian argument 
in its favor has been that it improved the breed of horses. It is now con- 
fessed that it not only does nothing of the kind, but that its influence on 
horse-breeding is bad, and is every day growing worse. All the great 
trainers and amateurs acknowledge it with lamentations; for some years 
back the press has teemed with suggestions of remedy or reform. It has 
been found that the race-course has developed the love of gambling far 
more rapidly than the love of horse-flesh, so that the practice has grown up 
of running leggy, weedy, half-developed two and three-year olds, with just 
constitution enough for a short dash to decide the bets, but not enough to 
keep them alive or worth their feed after one or two races. A powerful 
horse, with plenty of wind and bottom and in the prime of his life, is now a 
rare sight on the English turf, and the ricketty condition of the thorough- 
breds of course gradually affects saddle-horses of all other grades. The real 
lovers of the horse, and particularly the patrons of the hunting-field, in 
which all a horse’s powers are really needed, have been for years greatly 
alarmed by this state of things, and have been racking their brains for a 
cure. One of the latest propositions with this view was that the Prince of 
Wales should offer a prize for four-year olds to run’ a four-mile race, thus 
tempting breeders to rear horses to maturity before bringing them out. 
But no such plan is ever likely to produce much effect. The sums of money 
that are now staked on races at Epsom and Ascot and Newmarket are enor- 
mous, and the temptation which besets a man who has a colt or filly that 
can make a good burst for a mile, even if it drops down dead at the end, 
to bring it out at once, is not likely to be overcome by any prize that 
can be offered. The horse has in fact become, on the English turf, a mere 
instrument for deciding bets, a kind of “ little joker ” whose absolute goodness 
is of very small importance provided he is relatively fast. If he gets in 
before anything else, it does not make the least difference whether he makes 
a mile in a minute ora mile in five minutes. In short, the turf has ceased 
to exercise any improving influence on the breed of horses, while it hhas done 
much to injure the morals of the community ; many of its mos: respectable 
supporters have been driven into closing their stables by the disgust 
excited by the scoundrels with whom racing brings them in contact. The 
turf is almost given over to blacklegs and blackguards, fellows with 
whom an honest man cannot even bet without contamination, and the 


| bet, clerks bet, and errand-boys bet. 





Not a Derby-day passes that there are 
not defalcations discovered amongst unfortunate shopmen and employees 
whom the gambling mania has driven into crime. And a whole class of 
professional swindlers called “racing prophets” has risen into existence, 
who trade on the credulity of the betting world by pretending to be able to 
tell the name of the horse that is to win, or to supply information about 
training-stables to assist in forming an opinion, and openly seek their dupes 
through advertisements in the sporting and Sunday papers. It is needless 
to say what the effect would be here, with our greater excitability of tem- 
perament, if horse-racing ever became an object of general interest, and the 
turf were not abandoned, as it now is, to as thorough a set of sharpers as 
ever disgraced a moral and religious community. 


in 
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“OUR WASHINGTON OORRESPONDENT.” 


THE public has borne with this gentleman for many years with angelic 
patience but with much weariness of spirit. We were, therefore, greatly 
relieved and delighted to find that the New York Tribune proposes to take 
him in hand, and either mend his morals and manners or get rid of him. 
He has been making certain statements about Mr. Raymond, of the Times, 
which prove uafounded, and the editor of the Tribune accordingly warns him 
that if he cannot keep from telling lies, he will share the fate of certain pre- 
decessors of his who, for unrevealed offences, were sent about their business. 
The Zribune adds that it has been strongly “ moved to forego all Washing- 
ton telegraphy because of just such errors.” If it will only give way to its 
impulse, it will earn the thanks of the community. “Our Washiogton 
despatches ” have long been the disgrace of the press, and the journal which 
first gives them up or alters their character will inaugurate a great and needed 
reform, and the task of leading the way could not fall into better hands than 
the Tribune's. It can now afford to be accurate. Its natural horror of 
“lies” has been sharpened by prosperity, and we recommend it to take its 
fan firmly in its hand. 

“Our Washington Correspondent’s ” merit seems to be measured by the 
quantity of stuff he sends on, and he consequently keeps the telegraph wires 
red-hot with all the rumors he can pick up in the streets and bar-rooms, and 
when rumors fail, he falls back on his own wits and supplies a few “ facts” 
which he gets by an d prioré process out of his own moral consciousness. There 
is rarely the slightest attempt made by the editor to sift his stories ; and, in 
fact, it would be impossible to do so. They are all printed pell-mell in a 
prominent part of the paper just as they come. It would proba.ly be found, 
on examination, that one-third of them—the least important and least inter- 
esting—are tolerably accurate; the other two-thirds are fictions—misrepre- 
sentations of opponents or fulsome Jaudations of the oratory or other per- 
formances of the correspondent’s own friends in Congress or the public offi- 
ces. For all this, and generally wrapped up, too, in vile English, our 
leading morning papers pay many thousands of dollars a year, and positively 
parade their telegraph bills before the people, with the most amusing pride. 

It is high time that this humbug were exploded. Let the Zribune or 
some other journal honestly confess that its Washington office is simply a 
sort of unsavory dumping-ground, where knavish or conceited members of 
Congress, bar-room politicians, and corrupt underlings of the public offices 
shoot their rubbish ; and its Washington correspondent an unfortunate 
Christian whom “ the necessities of journalism” have condemned to a sort 
of moral scavengering or rag-picking, at which a respectable heathen would 
turn up his nose ; and shut the concern up and get the man a place ina 
store. Or else let the editor try for once the plan of editing carefully all 
despatches and reports, excluding the reporter’s rubbishy opinions and 
guesses and rumors, and making his place depend not on the quantity of 
matter he sends on, but on its quality—its accuracy as tested by subsequent 
events ; not on the amount of the telegraphic bills he runs up, but on the 
number of cases in which his despatches have proved worth paying for. 
Let an editor face the public saying frankly: ‘‘Our Washington despatches 
are meagre, but nothing will be found amongst them which an honest at- 
tempt has not been made to sift or of which our correspondent either has not 
personal knowledge or has not got on good authority.” And let him also 
rigidly exclude; all encomiums on Congressional speeches. The oratorical 
efforts which meet with this reward are generally the most odious balderdash 
of the session. The only trustworthy Washington despatches are, in fact, 
to be found in country papers, or, rather, in other than New York papers, 
the editors of which have learnt the value of employing sensible, honorable 
men who respect themselves and their calling. 
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MEDIOAL TEAOHING, 


In endeavoring to acquire a knowledge of any art or science, a judicious 
mingling of theory and practice on the part of the student is generally con- 
sidered advisable; and especially is this requisite in the study of those 
branches of learning which admit of practical application to the relief of our 
physical necessities, or of those which a high state of civilization has im. 
posed upon us. To apportion those two sources of information to one an- 
other in such a way that, whilst neither has undue prominence, each occupies 
its proper position, is no very easy undertaking at the best, and is frequently 
a task which, from the action of unfavorable circumstances, is almost impos- 
sible of execution. 

The science of medicine forms no exception to these remarks. On the 
contrary, it is of all others the one in which those who profess to teach it 
and those who undertake to learn it must blend into one harmonious whole 
the wisdom derived from books and that arising from their own personal 
experience. The physician who has acquired his professional knowledge 
solely from learned treatises and lectures makes but a sorry appearance at 
the bedside; whilst one who knows nothing of disease but what he has 
himself witnessed will very soon be brovght to the end of his tether. 

Until within a very recent period many grave faults existed in the system 
of teaching medicine generally followed in this country. Thus the number 
of schools was too great, and the teachers, many of them, possessed but a 
small amount of the knowledge they assumed to impart. Even now, when | 
the medical colleges of the large cities are attaining a deserved pre-eminence, | 
there are small towns in isolated localities which embrace among their 
prominent features schools licensed to teach the science of medicine and to 
confer upon their graduates the right to practise an art the merest rudiments 
of which have not been learned. No improvement has taken place in the 
management of these rural institutions, because, even were their conductors 
desirous of enlarging the scope of instruction, the facilities for so doing are 
not attainable. It is only in metropolitan cities, where numerous hospitals 
exist for the reception of the thousands of cases of injury and disease which 
occur, that medical schools can give those advantages to their students which 
in common honesty they are bound to offer them. 

Less than ten years ago, however, it is very certain that but few, if any, 
medical schools in the country availed themselves to the fullest extent of 
the opportunities at their command for imparting a practical knowledge of 
disease to their students. Hospitals existed, but attendance upon them was 
not obligatory, and frequently the difficulties in the way of such attendance 
were almost insuperable. To be sure, clinigues were held at some of the 
colleges, and patients who were able to come to them were prescribed for or 
operated upon by one or more of the professors in presence of the class. 
Cases were often, however, lost sight of, and the results of treatment were, 
therefore, but rarely observed. Under no circumstances could such extem- 
poraneous clinical instruction take the place of that to be derived from fol 
lowing the hospital physician or surgeon in his walks through the wards, 
listening to his well-digested remarks, assisting in the examination of patients, 
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and noting daily the progress of diseases and the effects of the treatment 
adopted. There was but one medical college in the United States (the 
medical department of the University of Maryland) which had a hospital 
connected with it, and this was on too small a scale to offer all the requisite 
advantages. Many students, therefore, went through the whole course of 
their studiés and were furnished with-diplomas without ever having made 
& Scientific analysis of a single case of disease. In some schools the students | 
were not even required to dissect, and thus the only means by which a prac- 
tical knowledge of anatomy could be obtained was not included among the 
essentials for graduation. 

But within a few years past the authorities of the State and city of New 
York have acted with such a degree of wisdom in the matter of increasing 
the facilities for the study of medicine as not only to place the schools of 
the metropolis far in advance of those of any other city, but even to commu. 
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| than heretofore. The time, we are confident, is not far distant when each 


of the medical schools in New York will have a hospital under its control, 
and already movements are being made in this direction. The great fact that 
there has not hitherto been enough bedside teaching given to the student is 
now recognized, and thus one important point is gained. To the commission 
who conceived the important idea of inangurating a system of medical in- 
struction in their great hospital, and to their successors who have carried it 
out with so much largeness of view and discrimination, physicians who take 
a just pride in having their science well taught cannot be too thankful. As 
to the people at large, we feel sure they will not be slow to recognize the 
fact that among the graduates of those medical schools which, other things 
being equal, afford their students the greatest practical advantages, they 
will almost invariably find the most competent medical advisers, 

There is, however, much yet to be done before the teaching of medicine 
can be elevated to its proper standard. Many students come to the colleges 
with minds wholly untrained to habits of thought and application, and, no 
preliminary examination being required, they enter upon the study of an ab- 
struse science without even a proper knowledge of their own language. One 
school car ¢o nothing to improve things in this respect, but we are very 
certain that a combined movement of such eminent institutions as the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons and the Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
of this city, the University of Pennsylvania, the Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, the medical department of Harvard University at Boston; 
and the medical department of the University of Maryland at Baltimore, in 
the matter of requiring some preliminary knowledge in their students, would 
be productive of the best possible results, This point once established, other 
advances would assuredly be made, and, ere long, a class of men would be 
graduated from our medical schools fit to take the rank which is now rightly 
assumed by comparatively a small number. 








Fine Arts. 


RISTORI. 


IN a recent notice of the great Italian actress, we gave her credit for 
every gift but the gift of genius: a terrible deduction, to be sure, but one 
that must be made in the case of every American actor, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Edwin Forrest in his best day, and of nearly every actor who 
has trodden American boards, Kean, the elder Booth, Miss Cushman, and 
Rachel being the conspicuous exceptions here. As one thing must be defined 
against another, so the world will have it that Ristori must be defined 
against Rachel. Now, genius was the characteristic of Rachel., She pos- 
sessed the divine power of calling into being the persons whose actions and 
emotions she portrayed. Her characters were, in every distinguished in- 
stance, creations of her own, They were nothing till she touched them. 
They had haunted the stage as classical anatomies, stalking lay-figures 
parading heaps of turgid decl«mation, shades of heroines, half mythological, 
that ogled and posed, strutted and glided through a long succession of ro- 
mantic situations; but the little humanity there was in them at first had 
been vexed by the traditions of the players till only ghosts remained. 
These tormented manes which Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire had recovered 
for dramatic or sentimental purpose, but had been forced to let go again, 
she revived, clothed in actual flesh and blood, animated with living souls, 
and made powers in the world of passion. Her great triumphs were 
achieved by the force of her own imagination, which caused things which 
were not to be as though they were. Her historical characters were weak 
in proportion as history gave them ready-made into her hands. Her most 
finished works were those for which she had no material but the fire of her 
soul, 

This creative achievement implied the highest order of dramatic genius, 


nicate an impulse to medical education throughout the whole country. The | She first called the characters into being, she then identified herself with them 
law permitting the unclaimed bodies of paupers and criminals to be used for and gave them existence ; finally, with consummate art, she presented them 
dissection was a most important measure, and the act of the Commissioners ‘glowing with animation to her audiences. At her call the graves yielded up 
of Public Charities and Correction in allowing a medical college to be estab- | their dead. 

lished in the buildings within their control, and throwing open all the hos), _—‘ This first power we gaw no evidence of in Ristori, nor have we discovered 
pitals under their government to clinical teaching, was a proceeding of still it yet. Whether or no she possesses it she has given the public no oppor. 
greater moment. The consequences of these sagacious and liberal steps are tunity for judging. She has appeared in three characters, and they were 
already sufficiently apparent. A medical school counting among its faculty ready-made for ber. The first, Medea, is not historical, bat it is even moro 
some of the most eminent pbysicians and surgeons in the world, and having definite than if it were. The traditional events in her career are thrown out 
aclass of students in attendance among the largest ever gathered together wiih a force that compels interpretation. The expression of the situations 
tostudy the science of medicine, is in full and successful operation. O:rher cannot be missed ; the passions lie in great masses on the surface unsus- 
medical colleges have net been slow to extend their facilities for clinical in- ceptible of modification ; the contrasts of emotion are sudden, violent, pre- 
struction, and wisely make this a more prominent feature of their curriculum cipitate, allowing the least possible opportunity for the insertion of graceful 
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touches of color and shade. 
portray the character in all its terrible energies of feeling, but no artist 
could fail to comprehend it. The exercise of the creative art is forestalled | 
by the classical dictionary. If it be true that Ristori’s costume in this part 
was designed for her by Ary Scheffer, her originality must suffer from that 
In Maury Stuart, imagination is forestalled by his- 
tory. About few persons do we know so much. We have her portraits, 
her costumes, pictures of her habits and manners. The events of her his- 
tory are a familiar tale. Her mental traits have been presented as faithfully 
as her features. Her moral character is no secret. What is there for an 
actress to do? Literally nothing but to dress the part with such skill asshe 
can command, and make the historical figure step down from the canvas. 
This Ristori does with marvellous address, as we have cordially said. Taste 
and culture can do no more. No doubt this is the Mary Stuart we have all 
read of. So she looked ; so she spoke; so she conducted herself; so she 
saddened, grew old, and died. The delineation is exquisite, but it is a copy, 
not an original. 

The same, and even more, may be said of Elizabeth of England. There 
about her there is none. She stands in a blaze of 
light. Her wardrobe has been ransacked ; we know how many dresses she 
had. The microscope has been applied to her disposition. The chemists 
have had her motives under their biting acids. As if this were not enough, 
the ingenious play wright Giacometti, to cut off all possible misapprehension, 
has arranged his situations and thrown out his points in such a manner that 
the wayfaring player, though a fool, could not err. Any reader of sign- 
boards must know precisely what is to be done at every turn. The text is 
all in italics. We went, therefore, to the theatre with no faintest expecta- 
tion of seeing a display of creative genius. How could we? Where should 
it come in? We looked for art of the highest order, for gorgeousness of 
dress, for velvets, laces, diamonds, and gold. We looked for a full outward 
impersonation of the great queen in bearing and gesture, for a marvellous 
play of feature, and the most exquisite gradation of intellectual] light and 
shade. All this we had in measure exceeding our anticipation—a trifle too 
much, perbaps. 

But we ha more. We had genuine genius—of the second grade, indeed, 
but still genius. The first grade was, as we have said, out of the question. 
There was no room for it. But genius of the second grade; the genius 
which identifies the actress with the character and makes that real, was 
Ristori did not play Elizabeth; she was Elizabeth ; the queen, 
Not Giacometti’s Elizabeth either, though, of course, that 
mainly ; but something more sound and just than that. Here she toned 
down the playwright’s gasconade by her sense of truth; there she en- 
larged it by her power of association. She threw into her by-play an 
immense deal not of study merely, but of intuitive perception. She 
filled up the interstices with flashes of imagination. She read history 
between her author's lines, and used him as a tool in her hands. It is un- 
necessary to specify instances. They were so many that the specification 
would be tiresome. Suffice it to say that the points were all hers. The 
play fairly sparkled with imagination. A bright mind peeped out in every 
speech. It was at work in the woman, and apparently not on her stage 
effects or her author's prosaic language, but on the problems that vexed the 
soul of Elizabeth herself in herday. The illusion would have been complete 
if the other actors had done well. It was powerful in spite of them. The 
audience, for the first time, sat spell-bound. When the curtain fell, it fell 
not on a scene in a play, but on a scene in England's history; and when, 
with exquisitely bad taste, in accordance with an exquisitely bad custom, 
they called the actress before the curtain in her own proper character, it was 
a shock to see not Queen Elizabeth, but Madame Ristori. 

Such power of self-identification with a part is exceedingly rare. Ordi- 
nary actors can produce a momentary illusion of the senses by the aid of 
scenery and clothing, hair-dressing and cosmetics. Players of eminent 
talent carrying these helps to their perfection, and adding tothem cultivated 
personal graces, facility of pantomime and ready tact, can carry the illusion 
further and sustain it longer ; they can even hide themselves completely 
behind their assumed mask. But to think the part out, to feel it out, to 
live for the time in it, and let its life alone appear; to reproduce it as an 
actual man or woman, is a very different thing. Talent can dress a char. 
acter, but only genius can put the character into the dress ; and the genius 


additional deduction. 


is romance about Mary ; 


there. 
there in person. 
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An artist might, through weakness, fail to ie “ airy nothing 
| taking as to give it “a local habitation and a name.” 


| could have done this no better than Ristori. 
/can demand no more than an intensely real impersonation of any one con- 





that can do that might, for aught we see, do more. Why should not the 
perfect reproducer be able to produce? Both processes demand imagination, | 
and the same kind of imagination, that, namely, which 
—-‘ bodies forth , 
The forms of things unknown.” | 


In the latter case the process begins a little further back ; but to change the 
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” into a person would seem as arduous and delicate an under. 
Nobody at this day 
could present an original conception of Queen Elizabeth. Rachel probably 
The most exacting criticism 


sistent idea. This they who saw Ristori’s Elizabeth certainly had. The 
great queen treading down the loving woman parts of her in the imagined 
interest of her queenliness, and then dying in her queenliness because the 
loving woman part would not die, never so swept those people with the 
fringe of her garments before. She fairly shook their hearts. 

But Ristori cannot give us so much without compelling us to expect 








more. Nothing but the highest reach of genius will content us now. We 
shall return to the subject. 
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THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. Charles Reade. Adv. below. ° F ° ‘ P 
Propria Qu MaRIBUSs (the moemer) AND THE am Tt NNEL. Charles Reade. Adv. 
below. Paper. é ° ° ° . @ 2 


ours noe 
SUSnrrsess 


Per vol. 


THE PICTURE OF ST. JonN. Bayard Taylor. 16mo. A poe 200 
CHARACTER AND CHARACTERISTIC MEN. E. P. Whipple. Iémo. Adv. below. Essays. 1 75 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. A Story of Jealousy. Charles Reade. 8vo. Ady. below. a: 1 0 
ot 15 

Pro WorrinaTon. Charles Reade. Adv. below. ‘ ~ * ‘ P ° 1 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Charles Reade. Ady. below. 6 eae w 1 

ear : 1 

1 

1 

1 


4 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT. 


A GENERAL VIEw OF Positivism. August Comte. Translated by J. H. Bridges. Im- 
orted. 12mo. Adv. below 425 
JINITY OF ComTE’s LIFE AND DocTRINE. ‘A reply addressed to J. 8. Mill. M. P. 

12mo. Paper. — below. ‘ 1 

Ernest Renan. Imported. 

STRAUSS AND RENAN. Anessay. E. Zeller. 

DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH aesmateey. Hens eigh Woupwees. Peper. 

vols. Adv. below. Per vol. P ‘ 

VERBA NoMINALIA. R.S. Charnoch. “Imported. ‘2mo. Adv. belo 

On = ORIGIN OF amen AGE. a Weneeeee importea. 
elow. ° ‘ $ ‘ 


M. W. DODD. 
THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FaMLy. Adv. below. e ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 
THE EaRLY Dawn. Adv. below. 3 : : j : 2 tk ; 
Tue Diary OF Kitty TREVYLYAN. Adv. below. 
THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF wane sintaaren Adv. below. . 
CHERRY AND VIOLET. Adv. below. . e ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
WINIFRED BERTRAM. Adv. below. P : 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


LeprRvU‘’s FRENCH GRAMMAR. Ady. below. a oe a” a 
SEWELL ON SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. Adv. below. . 


THE 
16mo. Paper. Adv. below. 


Imported 12mo. Adv. below. 
8vo. 3 


16mo. A dv. 


G. P. PUTNAM; HURD & HOUGHTON. 


Spans PaPEeRs, and other Miscellanies, hitherto unpublished and uncollected. 
Washington famed Edi — sa sonata M. aid 2 . Crown 8vo. Adv. 
below. Per vol. ° ° e ‘ ‘ ‘ - 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Tue ScIeNCcE OF WEALTH. Amasa Walker. Adv. belo 
BaNCROFT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Vol. ix. 


W.J. WIDDLETON. 
Illustrated. Ady. below. . 


“8vo.” Adv. below. 


THE ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. Wm. H. Whitmore. 6 00 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
Choir music. Adv. below. 
WALTER GIBSON. 


THE Ceaxogerss or EDWARD Goacers, tom ont Gue- unten et Senden. a 
Anne Manning. Repub. 8vo 


THE JUBILATE. L. O. Emerson. 


JAMES MILLER. 


THE pay ENLY FATHER. LECTURES ON MODERN Aa. _Benest Movie. 
lated by Henry Dornton, M.A. Repub. 16mo 


LORING. 
i2mo. 
0. D. CASE & CO. 


Tue AMERICAN CONFLICT. A history of the great rebellion in es United States o 
America. Horace Greeley. Vol I. 1862-85. 8 vo. . 


J. E. TILTON. 
Oxzcoxr anD Ex Donapo; or, The Romance ofthe Rivers. 
Adv. below. ‘ : ; 3 


Trans- 


HELEN Forp. Horatio Alger, Jr. 


Thomas Bulfinch. 12mo. 
.. 2: le ee ie a. oa a «| ||CU 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 


| Mx. WINEFIELD. A novel. Paper. Adv. below. ine 15 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
Tux ConsTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. John A. Jameson, Judge of the Superior Com ot 
Chicago. 8vo. Adv. below 450 


| Hawp-Book OF THE unetisn Tonevz. Joseph Angus. Adv.below.  : : ; 
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Trubner & C 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 BrooME §8r., N. Y., 


American Agents of Triibner & Co., of London, have lately 
received the following valuable works: 


COMTE, AUGUSTE. A general view of Posi- 
tiviem, translated by J. H. Bridges. 12mo, $4 25. 
BRIDGES, J. H. THE UNITY OF COMTE'S 
LIFE AND DOCTRINE, a reply to strictures on 
Comte’s later writings, addressed to J. 8. Mill, M.P. 

12mo, paper, $1. 


RENAN, ERNEST. THE LIFE OF JESUS. | 


Cheap edition. 16mo, paper, 75 cents. 


ZELLER, E. STRAUSS AND RENAN. An 


Essay. Translated from the German. 12mo, $1 25. 


WEDGWOOD. DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. 8vo,3vols. A—Ly. $19. 


WEDGWOOD, HENSLEIGH, ON THE ORIGIN 
OF LANGUAGE. 16mo, $1 %5. 


CHARNOCH, R. 8. VERBA NOMINALIA, or 
words derived from proper names. 12mo, $7. 
(er Importation to order a specialty. 


THE AMAZON RIVER. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISCOVERY, EXPLORATION, AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF THE AMAZON RIVER, 


AND OF 
THE EXPEDITIONS IN SEARCH OF THE 


*“* Great and Colden Empire of 
E! Dorado,” 
Will be found in the New Work entitled 


OREGON & EL DORADO; 


By Tuomas BuLFincn, 


Author of “The Age of Fable,”’ etc. 


TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 


J . E . 





Sold by Booksellers generally, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


The Elements of Heraldry, 


CONTAINING AN 





EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SCIENCE, 


And a Glossary of the technical terms employed, with an | 


Essay upon the Use of 
Coat-ARMOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By WILLIAM H. WHITMORE. 
Beautifully printed in large, clear type, on heavy tinted 
paper, with 
NUMEROTS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A limited edition (not stereotyped). 8vo, cloth extra, 
uncut, $6. 


WIDDLETON, 
PUBLISHER, 
17 MERCER STREET (NEAR Howarp), N. Y. 


TEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD THE FIRST MONTH. 


w. J. 





“THE JUBILATE,” L. O. Emerson’s new Col. | 


lection of Church Music, ia meeting with a sale unprece- 
dented by that of any similar work. Its real merit com- 
mends it to every Choir, Musical Convention, and School 
in our land, and it requires but an examination to con- 
vince any one that it is the best book of its kind now 
before the public. Price $188. Sent post-free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Prs.isuers, 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Nation. 





1. THE RACES OF MEN. A Philosophical En- 
quiry into the Influence of Race over the Destinies of 
Nations. By Robert Knox, MD. Second edition, with 
supplementary chapters. 1 vol. crown Svo, with numer- 

| ous illustrations, $5. 


. CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATURAL HISTORY, 
chiefly in relation to the food of the people. By a Rural 
D.D. Crown 8vo, $3. 


; ‘* What with mussels, oysters, herring, salmon, and the 
| many other fish which can be raised by human care, it 
seems as if a boundless food-producing province was 
added to the world; and the * Rural D.D.” has certainly 
| done good service in helping to spread information about 
| it amongst his countrymen.”—Saturday Review. 


| On VARIOUs SUBJECTS. 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


ca] 


|3. THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK ; Or, Practical 
| Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the General Care 
| and Management of Horses. By a Cavalry Officer. 
| Second edition. $1 75. 


*,* ‘Most certainly the above title is no misnomer, 
for the ‘ Handy Horse Book’ is a manual of driving, riding, 
and the general care and management of horses, evidently 
the work of no unskilled hand.’’—Bell’s Life. 


4. A HISTORY OF SAVINGS BANKS: With 
an account of the origin and progress of Mr. Gladstone's 
Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Government 
Annuities, and Government Life Insurance. By William 
Lewins, author of ** Her Majesty’s Mails.’’ Dedicated by 
permission to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Svo, 
cloth, $3. 


5. TRAVELLING IN SPAIN IN THE PRESENT 
DAY. Being an account of the journey of a party of 
ladies and gentlemen who lately visited its principal 
cities. By Henry Blackburn, With numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs and drawings from life, by Jobn 
Philip, R.A., E. Lundgren, Walter Severn, and the 
author. Also,an Appendix of the routes, fares, etc., 


8vo, cloth, extra, bevelled edges, $4 50. 


‘Its artistic appearance is a credit to author and pub- 
lisher. The pictures are of the best, and so is the text, 
which gives a very clear and practical account of Spanish 
travel that is unaffectedly lively. and full of shrewd and 
accurate notes on Spanish character.”’—Framiner. 


TIVATION. By James Buckman. Professor of Geology, 
etc., at the Royal Agricultu:al College ; stating in plain 
language ‘* How to grow good Roots, Grasses, Clovers, 
Corn, Fences, Timber, Orchards."’ 8vo, cloth, numerous 
illustrations, $3 75. 

7. “A MISSING LINK IN NATURAL HIS. 
TORY.” The Naturalist in Vancouver's Island and 


British Columbia. By John Keast Lord, F.L.S., Natu- 
ralist to the British North American Boundary Com 





mission. 2 vols., post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, $12. 
8. IMPORTANT MEDICAL WORK, INDIS- 


PENSABLE TO EVERY PHYSICIAN, viz. : An Index 
of Diseases and their Treatment. By Thomas Hawkes 
Tanner, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, author of * Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood,” ** Manual of Clinical Medicine, ” 
etc. 1vol.12mo. Pp. 424. With a valuable Tabular 
Synopsis, Appendix of Formule, etc., ete. $450. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broapway, NEW YorK. 


Winifred Bertram. 


The last work by the author of the ** Cotta Family.” 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 
Also, the other works of this series by the same author, 
ater THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY; 
THE EARLY DAWN ; and 
KITTY TREVYLYAN. 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED 
LIFE OF MARY POWELL, 
AFTERWARDS Mrs. MILTON. 

A beantiful Book, of rare interest. $1 75. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. 


By the author of *‘ Mary Powell.” In antique style, 


| $1 75.; plain, $1 15. Published by 
mM. W. DODD, 
506 Broadway, N. Y. 











the expenses of the journey, and a new map of Spain. | 
| 


6. SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF FARM CUL. | 


or 


9YQ r 


aa * 


o.’s Publications. VALUABLE BOOKS GRIFFITH GAUNT. 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Pcsuisn Tris Day 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. A Story of Jealousy. By 
Charles Reade. 1 vol. 8vo, paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 
This story, published as a Serial in America and Eng 
land, bas created intense interest by the thrilling char- 
acter of its incidents, and the power and beauty with 
which they are described. It is a story of old Gays in 
Kngiand, and is a graphic picture of ideas and custome 

then prevalent 


The Boston Traveller says of it: ** Asa work of art his 
novel is excellent; and if he canuot satisfy all the Goodies 
by making all his characters good and patterns of mor 
ality, the tault is in his fidelity to facts. He has not made 
Vice attractive, and punishment waits on sin ip his pages 
quite as much as it does in the world of reality.” 


“* Griffith Gaunt’ is superbly written. Its style is 
clear, incisive, and epigrammatic, and its situations are 
worked up with the utmost energy and power / 
Leader. 


“Tt may fairly be pronounced one of the finest pieces 
of tragic writipg produced for many a day in the Eng 
language."’— Philadelphia Leager 

“* Griffith Gaunt’ will be read by all who thoroughly 
comprehend artistic writing. ’"—New Haven Palladium 


ish 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
PEG WOFFINGTON, §1 25 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. $1 2 

CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. $1 2% 

WHITE LIES. 


$1 50 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 2vols. $250 
THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. $1 


PROPRIA QUA MARIBUS, and THE BOX TUNNEL 
Paper, 25 cents. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


Publishers, Boston, 


Sent post-paid on re 


AND 
63 BLEECKER StreEtr, New York 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BRoapway, New York 
Have in Press, and will soon issue, 


Angus’s Literary Hand-Books. 


1. THE HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERA 
TURR., By Joseph Angus, M.A., DD... Exa niner in 
English Lanvuage, Literature, and History to the 
University of London. 

2. HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
For the use of Students and others. By Joseph 
Angus 

3. THE FAND BOOK OF SPECIMENS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the chief 
British authors, and arranged chronologically. Bs 
Joseph Angus. 

Also, 
A COURSE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


James Hannay. With an Appendix bya distinguished 
Bibliographer. as a guide te the best editione of the 
books mentioned in the work 


1 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Its 
History, Powers, and Modes of Proceeding, etc. By 
John A. Jameson, Judge of the Superior Court of 


Chicago, TI) Price $4 50. 

} Ii. 

A New Volume of Lange’s Commentary. 
| LANGE’S COMMENTARY ON ACTS. Edited 
| by the Rev. Dr. Chas. F. Schaeffer. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


1 vol. Svo, 575 pages 


| 
m1 
Two New Volumes of 


Dr. P. Schaff’s Church History. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. from 
the Accession of Constantine the Great to the Ponti- 
ficate of Gregory I., or from the beginning of the 
Fourth to tae close of the Sixth Century. By the 
j Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff. This completes the History 
of Ancient Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Iv. 
|'STUDIES IN ENGLISH: or, Glimpses of the 
Inner Life of our Langnage. By M. Schele De Vere, 
LL D., Professor of Modern Languages in the Univer 
} sity of Virginia. 1 vol. 12mo. 


v. 
| Two New Volumes (7 and &) of 
Froude’'s England. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fali of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James A. 
Froude, M.A., of Exeter Colleve, Oxford. In crown 

j Svo vols. Price §3 per volume. 
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NEW LEGAL PERIODICAL. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
LAW AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
Boston, Mass., 
Commence, October 1st. the issue of a Quarterly Maga- 
zine, to meet the wants of the Legal Profession in the 
United States. It is entitled 


THE 


AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. 


The first Number (now ready) containe the following | 


Articles: 
I. THE NATURAL RIGHT OF SUPPORT FROM 
NEIGHBORING SOIL. 
Il. FINAL PROCESS IN THE COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AS AFFECTED BY STATE 
LAWS. 
(if, THE EVIDENCE OF EXPERTS. 
IV. RYVES v. ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
V. MR. JUSTICE DEWEY. 
VI. CASES IN THE UNITED STATES COURTS. 
VII. DIGEST OF THE ENGLISH LAW REPORTS. 
VIII. BOOK NOTICES, 
IX. LIST OF NEW LAW BOOKS. 
X. SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
XI. LIST OF AMERICAN AND BRITISH JUDGES. 





Subscription price, $5, payable in advance. 


A Specimen Number forwarded to any address on receipt 
of $1 25 


(Postage prepaid by the Publishers). 


‘In some parts itis written in the author's happiest 
style, and throughout it reveals that intimate knowledge 
cf Spanish life and literature for which he was so justly 
celebrated."’—Scottish American. 


Spanish Papers and _ other 
Miscellanies, 


Hitherto Unpublished or Uncollected. By WasHtneTon 
Irvine. Arranged and edited by Pierre M Irving. In 
two vols. crown Svo, with a portrait in fac-aimile of the 
drawing by Wilkie, taken in Spain. Uniform with the 
Sunnyside edition of Irving's Works. Green cloth ; also 
in purple cloth. price $5. 

** Quaint Spanish legends and chronicies, written in the 
inimitably pure and musical style which characterized 
Irving. and having that blended charm which attaches to 
romance and history ec intermingled that we have not 
even the desire to separate the real from the fabulous.”’"— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle. 

“The iovers of Irving will be happy to be able to add to 
their libraries these charming Miscellanies, and every 
American should lay claim to that honor.”—New Bedford 
Standard. 

» Altogether, they are as attractive in variety of topics, 
vigor of treatment, and grace of +tyle as the very best of 
Irving's Works.”"—Boston Commonwealth. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 


Publishers (for G. P. Putnam), 
459 Broome Street, N. Y. 





New School - Books. 
Price, post-paid. 
Monteith's Physical and Intermediate Geography, 


SE PRC HRS A BA Pg 4 $1 
Jarvis’s Primory Physiology.... ............ceeeeee 7 
Jarvis’s Physiology and Laws of Health............ 1 50 
Fowi'le’s False Orthography............ cesceeeee ‘ 35 
I I ce caccnevnden, steabasdeesscesaee 1 00 
Fowile’s Linear and Perspective Drawing........... 50 

1 50 


Fowle’s Tenchers’ Institute... ........6... cee eens 


Ledru's French Graaimar..........ccccccccseccecees 1 00 
BIOS PRC Meer cote ccs ccctcccccccecsscices . 10 
LeGra's French Fanies ...ccccccccccscccccccccesecece 5 

1 50 


Sewell! on Schoo) Government..............-.+.06. 
Ripley's Map Drawing. In press. 
Maurice-Poitevin’s Grammaire Frangaise. In press. 
For further particulars’and full description of over 3800 
text-bovks, consalt the “ ILtustTRaTED EDUcATIONAL 
Bou.etin,” published quarterly, or the “ InLusTRaTED 
Desoriprive CataLocus.” Both sent free to any teacher 


spplying. 
eps a. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the National Serics of Standard School- 


ooke, 


111 and 113 Willinm Street, New York. 


The Nation. 
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; ; | 
PusLisnep Ocroper Ist, 


BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Wasnineton STREET, 
Boston, Mass, 


| 


| 
| 


—— 


T HE 


SCIENCE OF WEALTH; 


EMBRACING THE 





LAWS OF TRADE, CURRENCY, & FINANCE, | 


By Amasa WALKER, 
Lecturer on Public Economy in Amherst College. 





PUBLICATION POSTPONED. 


VOL. IX. OF BANCROFT’S HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


OcToBER 10TH, 
Inetead of October 1st, as hitherto announced, 





The Text-Book Association of Phila- 
delphia will remunerate a competent writer for preparing 
a history of the United States for the use of schools, ona 
special plan. 

Applications will be received and particulars furnished 
by JOSEPH WALTON, Sec., 

413 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


HENRY H. ELLIOTT, 
69 LIBERTY STREET, 





New York, 


BANKER AND PROCTOR, 
Will take the Management of Estates 
FOR TRUST COMPANIES, 
FOR EXECUTORS, 


FOR RESIDENTS, OR NON-RESIDENTS ; 




















FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Will furnish TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS on any part of ‘the 
World. 


Will Collect Rents and Incomes from every form of pro- 
perty, and remit proceeds. 


Will make Apvances on Rentais, Coupons, or other evi- 
dencea of Income. 


Will Hire and Rent Stores, Houses, or other Property. 
Will Buy and Sell Real Estate. 
Will make Investments in Stocks or Securities, 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. SAMUEL R. BETTS, U. S. District Judge. 
Hon, JOHN A. DIX. 

Hon. JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Mayor of New York. 
Messrs. SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., New York. 
Messrs. PHELPS, DODGE & CO., New York. 


The PRESIDENT or CASHIER of the “ Park National 
Bank" of New York. 





Messrs. HOWES & Macy, Bankers, 80 Wall Streot, New 
York, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital,- - - $2,000,000 00 


Assets, !st Jan., 1866, 3,598,674 14 


Liabilities, - 153,746 24 


FIRE, 


MARINE, 
and 


INLAND 
INSURANCE. 


Agencies at all important points throughout the United 
States. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vick-PRESsIDENT. 


JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 





AZTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 
Capital, - += = $3,000,000 
Incorporated in 1816. 


Losses Parp IN 46 YEARS,...... . ........ $17,485,804 71 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 


Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ........... 244,891 43 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS, A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA. 
INSURANCE co. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 
SuRpPLwvs, Juiy 1, 1866, : : 300,000 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1950. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 





FIRE 





Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
#% Pore Srrezt, New York, 
bLUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





ast 6©SllUClCUlCU lk 


k 
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NEw AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


WHERE TO INSURE. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York Office, 151 BRoADWAY. 


ASSETS, over - : - - $1,500,000 
Recerpts for the year, over - - 700,000 
DIvIDEND paid during present fiscal year 69,160 
ToTaL DIVIDENDs paid - - 419,000 | 
ToTaL LosskEs paid - - - 944,042 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN- 
DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary 
Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. 
We call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly 
attractive and ORIGINAL with the UNION. In case 
payments are discontinued, after two premiums have 
been paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or 
the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount in proportion to the 
number of premiums paid. 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com- 
pany affords greater protection to the family than any 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with 
the same cash outlay of premiums. 





The greatest possible liberality tm assisting parties to | 
keep their Policies in force. | 


| 
{ 
| 


Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance | 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


@™ Active and efficient AcznTs wanted. Apply as 
above. 


B GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 








LOY ASwranany gewewennwey seeming oa 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


VLOLLIN “ARLOLMMEEEERS CEETLEEEE TIM “CHPLEEITSELEA “CHER Els 










THE HOWE 


(Eui4s8 Howe, Jr., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machine), 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FamMILigs AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


MACHINE CO. 





OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MuTUAL INSURANCE Co., ' 
New York, January 27, 1866. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following 


Statement of its Affairs on the 3ist 
December, 1865: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from ist January, 
1865, to 31st December, 1865 $6,933,146 380 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1 2,019,324 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $8,952,471 53 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1865, 
to 3ist December, 1865 

Losses paid during the same period y 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses, $992,341 44 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank, and other Stocks........ ... »828,585 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 3,330,350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 221,260 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and 

Mortgages and other Loans, sundry 

notes, re-insurance, and other claims 

due the Company, estimated at ........ 144,964 04 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 3,283,801 96 
EN ois acne ccnedeanauans 80, 00 

- “U.S. Treasury Note Currency 310,551 78 


Total Amount of Assets.............. $12,199,975 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Febru- 
ary next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1864 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date interest 
on the amount so redeemable will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled to 
the extent paid. 

A dividend of Thirty-Five per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
the 3lst December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, | 
Charles Dennis, 
C. A. Hand, 
David Lane, 
Henry Coit, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Royal Phelps, 
George S. Stephenson, 
Caleb Barstow, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., | 
William H. Webb. A. P. Pillot. 
J. Henry Burgy, | 
JOHN D. JONES, President. | 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. | 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. | 
; “id 
! 
} 





John D. Jones, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
W. H. H. Moore, 

B. J. Howland, 
James Bryce, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Daniel 8. Miller, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Henry K. Bogert, 
R. Warren Weston, 
James Low, 
Dennis Perkins, 


| 
| 


HOWARD & CO. 
619 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


(Next door to Maillard’s), 


Have opened their new Store with a large and choice | 
assortment of 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


all of the finest quality. 
' 


Including HOLIDAY and BRIDAL GIFTS 
in great variety. 








Citizens and strangers are cordially invited to examine 
our stock, 


J. P. HOWARD, for the last ten years with Tirrany & 
Co. ; E. T. HOWARD, late of San Francisco, Cal. i 


T. C. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DES K § 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 Fuiton Sr., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 





New England Female Medical College. 


The nineteenth annual term, of seventeen weeks, wil. 
commence on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 7th. Lecture Fees, 
$65; free to students needing aid. 

SAMUEL GREGORY, M.D., Secretary, 
30 Canton St,, Boston, Mass. 





Bradbury’s Pianos ‘‘the Best.”’ 
Pronounced “Tur Best” by the most renowned artists. 
“ SUPERIOR in tone, touch, power, Durasmry, and ele- 
gance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 





ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


§2™ Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 





Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK— Joser note, 
Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 
h With 
TRADE MARK— von Gillote, Designating 
Birmingham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 


| HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Improvements In Piano-fortes. 
One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 


| ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 


patented by 
DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 

in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DecKER have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7ribune. 








The Nation. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANCES, 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 


FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES, 
#7 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON ; 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD STAND oF Pratt, OakiEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, 2 men 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
@ American Institute. 
REMOVAL. 


WM. GALE, Jr., 
SILVERSMITH, 


HAS OPENED THE STORES, 


572 & 574 Broadway, 


(METROPOLITAN HOoTEL,) 


WITH A NEW AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, TO WHICH THE 
ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC IS INVITED. 


MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


S A F E §S 


Do not corrode the iron. 





MARVIN & CO, 


Principal Warehouses : 
265 Broadway, New York. 


721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A SUPERB COLLECTION 


Of standard, rare, and elegantly-bound BOOKS, old and 
new, just imported; also, a collection of HOLIDAY 


BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 
M. NUNAN, 


80 Nassau Street. 





Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 


WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 





Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook, 


and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 





234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CcoRNER CANAL STREET. 


DIRECTORS : 


Hon. E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. 

Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 

Sen, 5. H. VAN DYCK (Asst. U. 8. Treasurer), New York 
y. 


Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. Y. 
City), Bridgeport, Ct. 
=, ro inten BROOKS (Editor N. Y. Axpress), Staten 
sland. 
Hon. WM. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
City), Yonkers. 
Hon. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 
A. ——— M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
y. 
T.S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 
B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 
Peekskill. 
EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 
ae WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
sland. 


J. % BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Cary), New York 
y. 


JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 
JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 
— SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
y. 


an % BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New York 

ity. 

cous ¥. TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
y. 


EMERSON W. KEYES, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank 
Dept.), Albany. 
wae. WOOD (Wm.Wood & Co., Publishers), New York 
y: 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. & 
Atts ), New York City. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Hon. VICTOR M. RICE, President. 

T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D., Agent in Chief, Vice-President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon in Chief. 

B. F. BANCROFT, Esq., Treasurer. 





J. PIERPONT, Jr., Secretary. 

Prof. J. PATERSON, Advisory Actuary. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Counsellor. 
Prof. ALONZO CLARK, 
Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, 


| consatting Surgeons. 
Prof. ALFRED C. POST, 





This Conqeny is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to ‘‘ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

Call or send for a circular. 


SAMPLE PAGE OF CIRCULAR, 
EXHIBITING 


ONE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 

If, when the Insured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
‘* expectation,” and it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Company that he has lived in a manner tending to lon 
gevity, a bonus, at the diecretion of the Company, w_ll be 
added to his Assurance. This is fair, and for the interest 
of the Company ; for, if by temperance and other habits 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc , life 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
bonus and the reductions in premiums, made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 
insur.s the dest lives on unusually favorable terms: it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 


rates. 





RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTABLISHED 1829.) 
A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
y years, constantly on We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and cane satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars os mail. 
Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 
98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITEcCTS, 
110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 








and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and ens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 


Landscape and Ornamental 
Gardening. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Country Life,”’ furnishes p!ans and advice for 
laying out Vil s, Parks, Pleasure-grounds, Cemeteries, 
Country Places, Farms, and City Estates, and refers to 

JOHN M. FORBES, Boston, Mass. 

NATHANIEL THAYER, do. 

RUFUS WATERMAN, Providence, R. I. 

RICHARD 38. FIELDS, Princeton, N. J. 

FRANCIS G. SHAW, Staten Island, N. Y. 

RICHARD BRADLEY, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Office, 41 Barrister’s Hall, Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Farms, Villas, and Building Sites, 
On the M. & E. R.R., between Summit and Morristown ; 
from $2,000 to $100,000. 

S. H. WARD, 
Chatham, N. J. 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 To $500. 


These popular instruments excel all others in Quick- 
NEss OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME OF 
Tone, accomplished by Patent IMPROVEMENTS. The 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness of 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 


all parts of the World. 
hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
is abundantly proven by the Fact 


universally concede 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, — 
the 


peculiarities of construction” have been copied b 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(A8 CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. ; 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
{HEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that aLu their patrons may reap its benefits. ‘ 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 


used in Euro concert-rooms. 
WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 


























